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PREFACE 


This is the published report of the National Collegiate Track Coaches Association. It 
is the results of two annual clinics. 


We are indebted to many people for this book. All coaches who gave of their time and 
knowledge to provide the lectures made it possible to once again present something new 
in Track and Field. Once again, Jack Griffith of the Athletic Journal and Herman Ma- 
sin of Scholastic Coach allowed us to use their photographs. Phil Diamond and Gail 
Green spent hours correcting and setting the manuscript totype. To all of them, our 
sincere thanks. 


Membership is open to all in the National Collegiate Track Coaches Association. Dues 
for Collegiate Track Coaches are $6.00 per year. For all others, dues are $4.00 per 
year. Membership includes free Clinics, a subscription to Track and Field News , 
and the yearly N.C.T.C.A. Clinic Reports. You may join by sending your check. 


Don Canham 

Executive Vice President 

National Collegiate Track Coaches Associatio 
Track Coach, University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Michigan, U.S.A. 
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REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE N.C.T.C.A. 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA, JUNE 16, 1960 


The meeting was called to order by President Bowerman at 10:50 a.m. 


Mr. Bowerman: The minutes of last year's meeting have been printed in the 
Clinic Notes of which each of you has a copy. I would like to entertain a motion that 
the reading of these minutes be dispensed with at this time. 


It was moved, seconded and passed that the reading of the minutes be dispensed 
with. 


Mr. Bowerman: First on the agenda is Old Business. I'd like to bring up the 
matter of the Rules Committee. We met yesterday twice and will meet again this af- 
ternoon. We coaches thought that most of the things that pertain to the rules, that is, 
possible changes, should originate in this group. We should be the ones to present 
changes for consideration by the Committee. So if any one has anything that you think 
should be put before the Committee for consideration... 


Mr. Snyder: I think we should all try to get the rules - the National Collegiate 
rules - as uniform as possible with the International rules. I feel that it would be good 
for our boys. We have been working on that for some time with Chic Werner starting 
it some years ago. Since some of our boys are taking summer trips abroad, I think it 
would be a good idea if we all familiarized ourselves with the International rules and 
tried to bring the National Collegiate rules as near to the International rules as we can. 
Iam sure they will adopt our suggestions - they have copied many of our rules - and I 
think it would be a great thing for Track and Field if we could get together or keep 
working all the time to get closer and closer together. 


Mr. Bowerman: Thank you, Larry. You have brought up one point that was 
not brought up before the Rules Committee, that is, the differences between the AAU 
rule and the NCAA rule. The NCAA has the four rule, whereas the AAU has three and 
three in the field events. Is there any feeling in the meeting at this time? Should we 
leave it to the Rules Committee or should it be brought up here? 


From the Floor: Why not make it three and three at this time, instead of four 
and two? 


Mr. Bowerman: [I think there is a feeling among the majority of the coaches 
that this group should be asked for an expression of opinion. 


It was so moved from the floor; the motion was seconded. 


Mr. Bowerman: There is a recommendation and it has been moved and sec- 
onded that the coaches present to the Rules Committee that the change be made to 
agree with the IC4A and the AAU. Is there any discussion? 


Mr. Kelly: I think that possibly it should be left four and two because it is felt 
that college boys haven't had as much experience as the older boys and now, since you 
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have four and two. you still get your throws. You still get in the six throws which will 
certainly cause no difficulty in getting a record accepted by the International Federa- 
tion, I don't believe. I think it has been the feeling in the Rules Committee over the 


years that the college boys do need the four to qualify probably a little more than the 
older fellows because you see a lot of fouling in both the shot and the discus. I per- 


sonally would like to see it left as it is. 


Mr. Bowerman: Any other discussion? 


From the Floor: Could we compromise on that and have four and two in dual 
meets and small meets and three and three in the championship meets...well, actually 
it's like that now. Would there be any difficulty in getting a record accepted? I don't 
think so. We never have had, but it could happen. 


There was no more discussion, so Mr. Bowerman called for a vote. ''Those in 
favor of this recommendation that the rule be changed to agree with the AAU and the 
IAAF signify by raising their right hands.'' The count was taken by Vice-President 
Jackson and was reported as 12 for and 14 against. The motion failed to pass. 


Mr. Bowerman: Thank you, gentlemen. Next, the treasurer's report. Inthe 
absence of Chairman Dave Rankin of the Auditing Committee, I'd like to ask Phil Dia- 
mond, our Secretary-Treasurer, for his report. 


Mr. Diamond: Before I give you the figures, I'd like to make a few general 
comments. There is a little difficulty involved in preparing a financial statement be- 
cause I haven't been able to find a way to cut the year's business off on a given date. 

We have, actually, two sets of memberships, or rather two expiration dates for yearly 
memberships. Most of our memberships run from July 1 to June 30 of the following 
year, but because of the way in which Track and Field News handles their subscriptions, 
we have a substantial group whose memberships run from January 1 to December 31. 
The same holds true for our expenditures. You will notice that some lap over into the 
next year. In this particular report we have two sets of Clinic Notes, one of which 
should have gone into last year. But this is the way we stand as of now: 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, JUNE 6, 1960 


Bank Balance as of June 6, 1959 $2,774.93 
INCOME 
Memberships $2,889.50 
Wheaties Contracts 2,000.00 
Clinic Attendance 3.00 
Sales of Clinic Notes 296.88 
All- American Certificates 208.00 
$5, 397. 38 
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EXPENDITURES 


Clinic Notes 1959 $ 765.62 
Clinic Notes 1960 1,283.50 
Court Stenographers 224.50 
395.00 
Printing (Inc. Cards, All-American Certi- 
ficates, etc.) 371.82 
Printing Cards for June Clinic 124.20 
Track & Field News Subscriptions 1, 153.00 
Supplies, Stamps, etc. 95.63 
Secretary's Expenses 100.00 
Bond 12.50 
NCAA Dues 25.00 
$4, 884. 96 
Excess of Income Over Expenditures 512.42 
Bank Balance (s) as of June 6, 1960 $3,287. 35 


OUTSTANDING LIABILITIES 


Last Bill from Track & Field News 
Mailing Costs of 1960 Clinic Notes 
Expenses of Secretary-Treasurer 


As you can see, we're in pretty good shape financially. We have over $3200 
in the bank - incidentally, I put $1500 of it into a savings account so that it will draw 
interest - and the renewal memberships are just starting to come in. But in spite of 
the fact that we have more money than we had last year, you will note that we actually 
operate at a loss. We have more money because the slack is taken up by the $1000 
we get from the Wheaties people. A little thought will show the reason for the loss. 
Take the Clinic Notes, or in the case of the past year, the Pan-American Journal. It 
costs us about $2.25 to print; the mailing cost is about 14 cents and with the labels 
and a little general expense, the book costs us about $2.50 at wholesale. So you can 
see that if we pay $2.50 for the book and $2.25 to Track and Field News for subscrip- 
tions, a $4.00 member is getting something of a bargain and if we had enough $4. 00 
members, we could easily go broke. I personally have nothing against such a situa- 
tion; we aren't trying to make money and we are trying to increase our membership 
among the high school coaches. 


You will notice that we spent more money this year than we did last. The rea- 
son is simply that we have had more money to spend. We have been using it to try to 
reduce the amount of work. For example, the use of a court stenographer at clinics, 
almost our largest item of expense. As long as we can afford it, this is one way of 
cutting down on work. There are a few more things we could do inthis line. For ex- 
ample, I don't have the membership list on stencils and the number is approaching 600. 
Perhaps we should run them through a mailing machine, but we'll get to that next year. 
Incidentally, as far as the membership is concerned, last year we had 423 members, 
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this year 528 and the number is still increasing. Is there anything else I can tell you? 
You will notice that Iam now bonded, so we are reasonably safe as far as the finances 
are concerned. 


Mr. Bowerman: I would like to entertain a motion for the acceptance of Phil 
Diamond's financial report. 


Such a motion was made, seconded and passed. 


Mr. Bowerman: I would also like to express my appreciation for what Phil has 
contributed over the years and what he has accomplished. As he pointed out, if some- 
one sold suits at a five dollar loss, an increase in volume wouldn't help him much in 
making a living. I would urge next year's president to appoint a committee to study 
what needs to be done, if anything does need to be done, on increasing the cost of mem- 
bership, either to the active members, the associate members, or both. 


And now for the Nominations Committee. Don Canham, would you come forward 
and present the nominations, please, 


Mr. Canham: The Nominations Committee has met and would like to present 
the following names: For President, Oliver Jackson, from Abilene Christian College; 
for Vice-President, Chic Werner, from Penn State University; and for Secretary- 
Treasurer, Phil Diamond. 


Mr. Bowerman: Thank you, Don. Are there any other nominations from the 
floor? lf there are no further nominations, I would like to entertain a motion that a 
unanimous vote be cast for the nominations of the Committee. 


The motion was made, seconded and passed. 


Mr. Bowerman: Any other new business? I have one other item and it has to do 
with the Committee. I hope that I can meet with them and I will suggest a time of 5:00 
p.m. in the Shattuck Hotel Lobby. One of the things that came to my attention early in 
my tenure of office was something that our Olympic Coach explained a bit about, and I 
think this gives us an idea of what our obligations and duties should be. That is how 
they select the Olympic Coaches, and so on. So I appointed a committee and got eight 
different answers from eight different people. As one of the committee members said, 
this is something that we should approach with a great deal of caution. But it has al- 
ready been pointed out how we can be helpful. These people would like suggestions, 
information and guidance and much of that should come from our group. So to all the 
committee members, I would like to meet with them at 5 o'clock this evening. 


Is there any other business that should come before the membership? If not, I 
would entertain a motion that we adjourn the business session and turn the meeting back 
to Oliver Jackson for continuation of the clinic. 


The motion was made, seconded and passed. The business meeting adjourned 
at 11:15 a.m. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Phil Diamond 
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TRACK MEET PROMOTION AND ORGANIZATION 


Panel: Jim Terrill 
Bert Nelson 
Lorn Landsbury 


Mr. Terrill: Today I am going to be part of a panel, which as Ollie Jackson 
mentioned, covers track and field promotion and organization. We are very fortunate 
to have three people on this panel who are going to cover the various parts; and first 
you will hear from Bert Nelson, who is the publisher of Track and Field News. Bert 
is a graduate of Berkeley, and he is one of the foremost proponents of track and field. 
He does a lot besides report, and he's been very material in the success of all-comers' 
developmental program at Stanford University. As you all know, he is a world authority 
ontrack. He will give you a little of his insight and ideas on how a track meet should 
be run-- not only from a spectator's viewpoint, but also as a critical expert in track 
and field. We will then hear from myself on the organization. Bert's title will be ''The 
Ideal Track Meet.'' I'll give you a little bit of our ideas at Stanford on the organization 
and Lorn Landsbury, who is a graduate of San Jose State College via Alaska. He re- 
cently put on a state championship meet here in California at Stanford. He will give 
you his ideas on promotion. This will not just cover publicity, but also the development 
of morale, the charts and various materials that can be used in developing high school 
or collegiate situations, the idea of progress through working up performances and all- 
time lists and leaders. Lornis head track coach at Carlmount High School down the 
Peninsula. First, we will hear from Bert Nelson of Track and Field News. 


Mr. Nelson: Thank you, Jim. As a spectator-- and I don't know how many 
hundreds of track meets in the last, oh, I guess it runs close to 25 or 30 years now-- 
I used to wonder why track and field was not a more popular spectator sport. When 
you compare it with the mass participation sports, we realize that probably nobody 
comes to see most track meets. I have tried to analyze it-- again, from a spectator 
standpoint-- something which many of you have not had an opportunity to do, being so 
busy with your athletes, and with directing the meet and putting it on and so forth. I 
have analyzed it for a number of years and talked withspectators and listened to their 
feelings. I now wonder why we have as many people as we do at track meets. 


Surely, the lack of popularity in track is not due to lack of speed, strength, skill 
or any combination thereof. It is not even due to lack of body contact. We know that 
there is enough of that in your indoor running. But, to take a sport, or so-called sport 
like baseball, which is about as dull and slow a pastime as ever has been invented-- 
it has no body contact, yet it draws tens and thousands and millions of spectators. 

Golf, as an example, is evena slower sport. Yet, the major golf event or tournament 
will draw ten to twenty thousand spectators paying three to five dollars a day to see this 
golf tournament. Track has all this, it has competition, fierce man-to-man competi- 
tion. It has continuous action. 


You say, ''Well, why don't people come to see it?'' I think, probably, the rea- 
son people do not come to see track is that we offer them too much in too complicated 
a fashion, in too much of a hurry, and we don't tell them enough about what is going on. 
Now, to understand that rather frank statement, put yourself for a moment in a specta- 
tor's point of view. Suppose you walked into a meet around here or out in your home 
territory after reading in the paper that such and such a college was meeting such and 
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such a college or junior college or high school. If it is an average track meet you will 
go through the turnstile; you sit down; the meet will begin, and you may or may not 
have an announcer who may or may not tell you who is running inthe race. But, if he 
does tell you, it is mostly a bunch of names. They may not mean anything. You do not 
know who is the better runner; who is the slower; what they have done in the past. Then, 
when you look out on the field, you are immediately lost. You poke your neighbor with 
your elbow and say, ''Who's ahead in the high jump?'' He says, "I don't know, I have 
been watching the race.'' You don't know what is going on. You don't know how far the 
line has gone around and whether or not anybody else has done better than the first one, 


You take one event like the high jump, for instance. To keep up with it you have 
to know, first, who's init. Second, what height the jump bar is at, and third, what 
round they are in. Fourth, who's made what and who has missed what; and you have 
to keep up with this all during the afternoon. Now, that is pretty rough if you are doing 
nothing but watching the high jump. Now, in most sports you have the center of atten- 
tion focused on one activity. You may get a complicated ruling in baseball or football, 
basketball, but basically anybody with the slight briefing they get, can walk into one 
of those contests and determine how the game is going. They know that the ball moves 
from one end of the field to the other end of the field or that somebody gets some points 
from throwing the ball through the basket and then moves over to the other end and goes 
through the other basket and you get points. 


In track, it is pretty basic who is winning a running race, but under our sched- 
ules we have not only running races going on practically all the time, but we have as 
well five field events going on at the same time. That means a spectator, in order to 
get the full enjoyment out of your track meet, is expected to watch a fine race and five 
separate distinct and very different field events, all at the same time. Believe me, it's 
impossible. I sit up there-- our present schedule calls for starting five of the field 
events half an hour before the first running event. Well, for the first half hour you do 
fairly well. If you are pretty well organized and you know what to look for-- and you 
_ have a couple of friends with you to poke you when a certain guy is up in the high jump-- 
your attention is focused back and forth, and you don't know everybody in the broad 
jump or every high jumper. Usually, without being told what is going on, you don't 
know everybody-- you don't know too much, really. But you're doing well compared 
to how you do once the running starts. All of a sudden when you are just beginning to 
get the field events picture, a guy blows a whistle and you look down and you say, ''My 
God, here comes the mile."' 


For the next hour and a half your attention is focused on the track. ._They run 
approximately 24 minutes out of that hour and a half, but calling the runners up and 
taking the start and after the races are over, waiting for the announcements, the lane 
assignments; these things you have to do and you seldom get to see the field events 
once the running starts. Now, I have two suggestions for an ideal track meet from a 
spectator standpoint, or, rather, two groups of suggestions. 


I would seriously ask you people to consider your Rules Committee. Perhaps 
it may be too soon this year, but think about your rules; which, say that you should 
not have more than 10 minutes between the start of the running events-- except for fol- 
lowing the two mile, when you have 15 minutes-- and also the recommendation that 
your five field events start at least a half an hour sooner than your first running event. 
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I haven't thought this out to a complete conclusion, but I do have a suggestion that may 
work on the schedule. I don't see any reason why the meet has to... let's go backa 
minute. Many of you will remember when the meets ran a little longer than they do 
now, and the people used to think that is the reason people don't follow track; that is, 
that it was too slow. Therefore, speed it up. Get it over. I don't think 30 minutes 
added to the program is going to drive people away. People love track and they will 
goto seeit. They'll do it for football or any other sport. Ina golf match, again, they 
will spend the whole day on the golf course, because they want to see it. So, let's add 
a half an hour to the schedule. Add that to your running events, so that then it will 
take, instead of an hour and a half, two hours. Now, the half hour will be spread be- 
tween each of your events on the schedule, and that will give the person time to look 
around and see at least a little of the field events. 


Instead of starting the high jump, broad jump, shot put and javelin all at once 
a half an hour before, start only three of them a half hour before the start of the run- 
ning events. Start the three where any effort can be a winning effort. That is, the 
high jump and the pole vault are progressive, and if you miss the starting point of 
those, you are not missing the key action. So, started a half an hour earlier, by the 
time the first run comes up the high jump is almost over; your shot put is usually over 
in half an hour; your javelin is approaching the end. 


Then start your first run, start your pole vault, because a pole vault sometimes 
takes an hour or two. So you have got two hours on running. You don't start your high 
jump. Now, start it a half an hour after your run. That means three events are pretty 
well over by the time the running starts. The pole vault is starting at the beginning 
where you don't have to follow closely, the high jump a half hour after; and the discus 
follows the shot, so you have no more than three events at once, and probably most of 
the time only two. Not only that, you have plenty of time between track events so that 
you can watch the field events going on. I would like you to consider that very seriously. 


I do think that we are losing potential fans by the thousands obviously because of 
the way we are running track meets. Now, all this is not going to do any good unless 
we doda better job of telling the people what is going on on the track, and especially in 
the field events. Stanford has what I think is the best system ever developed. I could 
easily be wrong. If so, I hope somebody tells me because I am very anxious to learn 
better systems and publicize them. They have, at Stanford, what are called field 
event progress boards. You will see them in use at the Olympic trials. These are 
long large boards. They stand maybe eight feet high and four feet wide. Each athlete 
competing has his name on the board in letters about six or eight inches high in the or- 
der of competition. There is an arrow that runs up and down the side of it, a red 
arrow, that points to which athlete is up in the broad jump or in the high jump. You 
have an indication for what round it is-- whether it is the first attempt in the broad 
jump or the second or third. Down the right side you have what is done so far, for 
example, the best shot of the day, or whether he has cleared 6' 2"' or 6' 4" or 13' 5" 
or whatever it may be. 


If events are run at the same time and your attention is turned from a certain 
phase, you can look back and see the board and know exactly who has cleared what 
height; where the bar is; what round it is, and so forth. You can then look over to the 
broad jump and say, ''Well, so and so has moved from fourth into first, and he can do 
so and so."' You can do it with all the events. These boards, as I say, if properly 
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run and maintained, can tell you all the information you need to know about the field 
events. Then it is simply up to you to find the time to look at it. Those are the two 
main things that I think would help. There are many, many little points, some of 
which are being carried out, and some of which are not being carried out, that I'd 
like to run over briefly. 


Regarding the field-- it has to be clean. It has to be clean of excess officials, 
of spectators, even excess track men. If you can have your people warm up outside 
the stadium and come in and compete it would be better. It not only should be clean of 
people, it should be clean of objects. There's nothing that looks sloppier than to see 
your sweat clothes all over the field and on the edge of the track. Have a bull pen for 
the competing athletes and let them keep their equipment there. Let them assemble 
there between events. You would be surprised how important it is to walk into the sta- 
dium and get the visual impression that it is neat and clean. Of course, you should 
have indicators on your distances, along with the boards. You should have lines clearly 
marked at 50, 54, 60 feet, whatever it may be; you should have some sort of indicators 
on your distances, along with the boards. You should have lines clearly marked with 
50, 54 or 60 feet. You should have some sort of indicator on your broad jump and hop, 
step and jump. Some people have a board around a pit. Well, that is pretty hard to 
see. You have to get it at anangle. A simpler way may be to have a line running 
parallel with the takeoff board on both sides of the pit-- say at 23 and 25 feet, and then 
you would have an idea how far they have jumped. You should, of course, have a mini- 
mum of officials. When officials finish, they should get the heck off the field and watch 
it from the stands. It is very important to have the area around the finish lines clear. 
The best that I have seen for that is at Modesto. They put a fence up and it runs right 
up to the finish line-- short of it for maybe 10 yards-- right up to the edge of the track 
and on the infield for five yards;nobody can get in there, officials or anybody. That 
means spectators or others outside of the field can see right up to the time they hit 
the tape. All others along the line are past it where you no longer care. The press 
should be kept off the field. There is no reason why we people who report should chase 
out on the field. We not only clutter it up, we bother the athletes. If they want an in- 
terview, have them bring the runner over to the press. 


: Timing is extremely important. You should give your athletes, every one of 
them, a time. You don't know how very frustrating it is to be the spectators, to sit in 
the stands and know there is a fine athlete, and know there is a good time, and wonder 
what did he runit in. Sit up there and see how many spectators are forced to carry a 
stopwatch and see for themselves what so-and-so ran, what is so-and-so's time. Have 
an announcer announce the time for all your places and, if there's some significant 
time beyond a 4:12 mile and he doesn't place, people want to know about it. You should 
give your laptimes. People see a fast mile and they want to know what was the first 
lap. If the announcer gives it to them, they are satisfied. If possible, it would be 
wonderful to have a large electric clock that could be started with the gun and allowed 
to run onto the finish so people could watch it themselves. An announcer is a very 
crucial item. No people agree on the ideal announcer. Some people like a lot of talk; 
some not so much. But the announcer should give a minimum-- meet entries, meet 
results, progress reports-- both in the running and in the field events; and calling at- 
tention of the spectators to significant happenings. 


Identification of athletes is extremely important to the spectator. There, again, 
in most of your dual meets and many of your big meets you see great athletes out there. 
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You have read about them; you don't recognize them by sight, you recognize their 
sweatsuits or jerseys. There may be four or five goodrunners from that school who 
look likethis athlete, and therefore the athlete should be easily identifiable. If possi- 
ble, I think it is great to have the name onthe jersey. Two schools dothat. I think 
the reason more do not is because this is rather expensive. Numbers when used should 
be used front and back. You see the front of a runner just exactly the same time you 
see that back. Put a number front and back. Put your numbers in your programs so 
that you can easily find who the runneris. Do it so you don't have to look for the school. 

f Many programs list a relay, and they say, ''California,'' and it names the events and 
the participants in those events. Well, by the time you identify this person as being 
from California, then you go to California and you find this person, and he has runa 
quarter of a mile, and you have to find another number, and by that time another man 

.- has passed him by and you have to look for another number. You know that A is for 


Abilene Christian, and C is for California. 
rly 
rs If you have a big meet, as you have here, you have to have the entries listed 
both by name and numerically from one to five hundred, so you go right down and pick 
Dy out 253 without wading through the program. Your progress board will help you iden- 
tify the athletes very well. I think something that could be done is to have an entry 
board onthe track. The same type of board that they have at Stanford but when they 
n get ready to run a track event show on these lanes from 1 through 8 exactly who is in 
i- the lane. Otherwise, the announcer tells you, or otherwise you can't tell it or he 
ch switches from the field event, and you say, ''Who's that down there in Lane 4,'' and you 
. look on the board, and you have it. A program should be used whenever possible. At 
; dual meets use a mimeographed program that lets people know what is going on. In 
k the program put your best performances; personal statistics. People like to know how 


old he is and how big he is. They do it in every other sport. No, let the spectator be 

damned. And then we wonder why nobody comes to watch. Put in your numbers if 

possible. Assign your lanes and the order of competition in the field ahead of time; 
se put this in the program so you can go right down and find them. Call attention to any 
special times or marks that you may have. 


One other thing I'd like to see sometime if one of you coaches you have enough 
guts to enforce this-- any spectator who stood up at the finish of a race is butted out 
of the stadium. It sounds drastic but there .s no reason why it can't be done. Every 


r time you sell a ticket you have got the right to make the conditions for using that ticket. 
It would take a very short while to educate your fans. They would all love you for it 

e and they would all come back and pay the money next time. Scoring is very important. 
Keep a running scoreboard to show who is ahead. But evén then you don't know who is 

ld winning. As you know, you can be ahead by 15 points, and then your opponent can 


sweep the next events and winthe meet. One way to do it is to adopt a dope sheet. 

Any dope sheet-- perhaps one by a local newsman who is impartial, and have the an- 

nouncer follow this dope sheet and have him say at the end of thedope sheet that Team 

A is three points up to win the meet, and you say, ''Well, by golly, we got a battle 
going on here." 


Otherwise, you will lull the spectator into a false sense that one team is out in 
front, and he wakes up when it's all over and he didn't realize there was a terrific 
team battle going on. A Polaroid camera used at the finish line will help the judges a 
n; lot. It can't give you a close finish, but within half a minute of the finish of the race 
"ee it can make sure of an overlooked man. This is very important, as you know. Some- 
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times a boy is not picked. If you see one in the picture nobody picked, you may be 
able to straighten it out. I think that the 220 straightaway races should be abolished. 
You start it way down the track, you sit in the middle of the stands, and you start way 
down here, and they finish way down there (indicating). You just can't see it. There 
are many other things that go into putting on a fine track meet from a spectator's view- 
point; but if we could use all or most of these, we find that even though we do have a 
complicated sport we are doing too much and we are having too little time to do it in. 
We would at least know who is winning and we would see an awful lot more track than 
we do now. I hope you coaches could do a little of this. I think that I, as a spectator, 
will thank you very much. 


Mr. Jackson: Thank you for the very fine information that you have given us. 
I know that you will be interested in the things that they do at Stanford in preparing for 
the meet. 


Mr. Terrill: I hope all of you have one of these copies. There are three per- 
sons passing them out. If you don't get a copy, and would like one, or would like an 
extra one, be sure to see us after and I think we have plenty for everyone. They are 
duplicated in the official lists on these three pieces of material that have been passed 
out. However, they may be of some help to you in the organization of your track meet. 
I would like to say, before I get any further, that nothing that I will tell you is probably 
new, and we hope that none of you will feel that we are trying to pressure or tell you 
that we know how to run a track meet and we are the only ones; but there will possibly 
be some stuff that will help you put into use your own track meet. 


Before I get into what the organization of a track meet is like, I would like to 
call your attention to this information about Bert Nelson. He and his wife attended a 
Stanford track meet and he came in and sat down in a seat next to a fellow who had a 
portable radio on with the Giants, and this infuriated him no end. About 10 minutes 
later, he got up and the same thing happened, and his wife said he finally got up and 
left and after the meet was over she got up and saw him down in the end zone where 
he was all by himself. He likes to watch the meet without any other things going on. 
He is doing an outstanding job, and we are very fortunate to have people like this who 
are interested in our sport and who are reporting it in Track and Field News. I think 
that their magazine is important, not only from the standpoint of reporting track to us, 
but also because our athletes see how our fellows are doing in Texas and boys of high 
caliber can see howthe international competition is shaping up for when he gets over- 
seas and on foreign tours. 


I would like to mention that Iam merely passing on what Payton has developed 
over a period of years. In my opinion the key to the success of this is a great deal of 
hard work on the part of the coach and a great desire and attention to detail. I was 
talking to a coach a few days ago who mentioned that his domain was in the coaching 
department and that the administrators should take care of running a meet, and that 
the athletic director and his other people were supposed to take care of the running of 
a meet. This is a very good idea, and Iam sure we would like to get out of the paper 
work and recruiting and get the meet ready and just be coaches. But I don't think this 
will work out. You, as coaches, are going to put in a great deal of time and effort in 
checking on things that you may feel rate someone else's attention, but you are going to 
have to pay close attention to what is being done, because if you put in an order for 
something to be done on the field and then leave it to the groundkeeper and expect it to 
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be done to your satisfaction or see that it is to be done before the day of the meet or 
on the day of the meet you will still have to be there to see that it is done. 


Delegate work at the meet. I think this is very important. We used help to put 
on the California State meet. There are many things that have to be taken care of ina 
track meet. Lorn Landsbury, or myself as his helper, or Payton, or anybody who was 
involved couldn't see that all these things are done. You can't be in every place all at 
one time. So you are going to have to find good men to assist you and assign them a 
task. Here, again, you are going to have to follow up. You can never get all these 
things done if you don't pass them on to somebody else and have your assistant take 
care of them. 


As a coach, in running a meet, you should not assign yourself a specific duty. 
In other words, you shouldn't be the fellow who is going to pass out the equipment or 
any other type of specific duty. You should be mobile so you can roam around the 
field and check on these details. As a coach, you should have with you at all times a 
runner who can be sent to tell the announcer that there is some change or send over to 
some other part of the field, or send back to your equipment room to get something 
that you forgot. One time I remember we had the meet all ready to go and I thought 
everything was under control, and I was sitting back to enjoy the meet, and a manager 
came back and said, ''Coach, we forgot the starting gun." 


So he went back and got the starting gun, whichis a very important thing. With- 
out somebody there to do it we would have been introuble. I think that a checklist is 
very valuable in the projection of your jobs. We made out a checklist that may be of 
some value to you. It's a:'four page paper, and is subject to change ina particular 
situation, and we alter it every year at Stanford as we have different equipment or do 
things differently. This is a twofold one. It has a definite list of things to do; and you 
notice on page two that there are columns that you can check in things like equipment. 
There are such things as starting blocks-- you can either check it or you can write in 
that you have 10 blocks there before the meet and you can check it again after the meet. 
You can check that you return to the equipment room 10 blocks, and they can run down 
all these various pieces of equipment and you know whether you have them or not. On 
page three, down at the middle and the bottom there are personnel that are duplicated. 
But this is the piece of paper we use at each meet, and we find that it is valuable in 
assisting us. We would be lost without it because there are so many things that you 
can't keep in your mind. If you have something like this you can check it off and you 
know it can be done. 


We keep on our desk a calendar on which we write down if we are going to have 
a big meet, such as the Olympic Trials. We jotted that down a week ago, and we have 
to start this a week later or whatever time it takes. We have to have this meet con- 
firmed or all these different things that give us this dual check. 


First you have lists for checking things that have to be done or added-- such as 
a piece of equipment; your director has to approve the purchase or something; or it 
has to be sent for; all this takes too long. You end up not getting the information com- 
plete. So it is good to have the time factor inthere also. I mentioned helpers. I 
think this goes more to the assistant coach than to the other people you have on your 
staff. And you can develop a great deal of interested people init. At Stanford we are 
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very fortunate in having two timers who are always on the scene and have been of great 
help tous. We are very fortunate also to have a Ground Department that is very good 
in taking care of the grounds, and have, through long experience, known how to pre- 
pare the meet properly. I feel that through our interests as track coaches we have been 
able to develop in them a real spirit and not just men who come to work at 7:30 and go 
home at 5:00. They really take pride in what they do. They really seem to be proud 
of their job and they appreciate our passing on to them favorable comments and they 

do a great deal of work, naturally. By developing this pride and spirit in them we 
seem to get a lot-- they do more for us intrack, possibly, than they do in the other 
sports where they never see the coach. They never see the people and are not learn- 
ing their names and that type of thing. I think you can develop a great number of people 
to assist you in putting on a track meet. 


We feel that student managers are very important. From my experience as an 
assistant coach, I know that managers are of great help to me. This is my second 
year at Stanford, and last year I didn't know how things should be done, and there are 


many ways of doing things. The senior manager last year was experienced and he saved 


me. Iam sure we would have had much more trouble than we did if he had not known 
how to take care of these things. The coach, intraining him in the three years prior 
to my coming to Stanford, had known what he was doing. If he saw something that had 
to be done he would go ahead and do it instead of needing the complete instructions all 
the time. He was a second right arm to me, and I'm sure all of you are very fortunate 
to have good managers. I would certainly suggest that if you don't, you develop this 
type of person, because he will be a good man for you and he will get right into the 
spirit of things and play an integral part in your team. He's not just somebody to just 
do the work. He's one of the fellows who is just as important as the 9.5 sprinter-- if 
we can ever get one who can run that fast-- and we try to make him feelat home. He 
is a very valuable part of our team, and we try to make him realize his importance. 


We have used a call sheet, which is very valuable for the announcer. Payton 
has developed over the years a very elaborate call sheet. If you like, I would be very 
glad to show them to you, and if you would like to write to us we may be able to fur- 
nish them to you. The sheet has the time, the call, the event, and so on, and all the 
information we have recorded on the sheet here. We have the layout of the track, and 
it goes through giving all of the times and so the announcer has all this before him. 

It has records and times and distances for each item. He is third leading shotputter 
in the nation or something of that nature. We have a very simple call sheet for the 
freshman meets. It is mimeographed, and we can use that to try to add to the audi- 
ence's interest. 


Bert mentioned his ideas for appealing to the spectator. I think this is very 
important. As coaches we are always under pressure. The department heads will 
say that football is kind, and that football gets the gravy and we get what is left, and 
they tell us constantly that football pays its own way and it pays our salaries and for 
all of the track meets. We feel that they give football too much and they don't allow us 
to develop our track and field program. 


Payton and I believe that track can be a paying sport. Some people don't agree 
with this, but we feel that it can be a paying type of sport; and as Bert mentioned, if 
you are going to make it pay, you are going to have to have people wanting to come 
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back to your track meets. Therefore, you must be concerned about the spectators. 
We are also naturally concerned about the athletes. But I think we can do a twofold 
job to have a good meet, accommodating not only to the athlete but to the spectators. 


I would like to mention a few things that we do. A lot of your athletes will be 
in the Olympic Trials. We have numbers. Bert mentioned this. Payton has developed 
them in the relay for regular events. Say that you have three half milers. You will 
put your best half miler with the No. 1, which can be pinned on his jersey in front or 
back and the spectators will know he is No. 1 for Stanford. We also have the names on 
the back of the athletes for identification, and also on the numbers that we have had for 
the event board for the field events. I'd like to explain those. We previously had them 
set inthe front. There is a board about six feet-- and we have dimensions for those of 
you who would like to go into them a little further-- for the Olympic Trials we will 
have people on both sides of the stadium. So we have cut off the legs and made one cen- 
tral peg on which the whole chart rotates. On one side we have a big number that is 
red that we will put up as each competitor is starting to throw. If O'Brien is in the 
shotput ring we put No. 10 in underneath that; put the best performance in heats-- the 
bes t that he has done all day-- and this is rotated around so all can see this. We did 
this in the state meet also. On the other side little aluminum grooves are there which 
the athlete's name can be placed on and after his name we can put the best performance 
he has had that day. 


Before the meet is opened up we have the name and best all time performance 
for that year. In other words, the broad jump person has jumped 24' 5", and so forth 
down the board, and we have two of these boards, because we have 15 competitors in 
the trials. We are going to have both boards operating, and after the competition 
starts and all the performers are taken out, and as they progress to the shotput-- the 
‘shotput is a little more difficult because he throws 52' 4", and then maybe he will throw 
to 57' 2'' and then maybe up to 62'. Inthe high jump it is about the same way. They 
all start at 6' 1'' and after they go over, the official raises it for every jump. The of- 
ficial's dress is another important factor. At Stanford we use gray slacks, blue cotton 
or white shirt and tie. Bill Bowerman at Oregon has yellow slickers that he uses for 
officials which are very impressive, too, and they create a uniform appearance and 
also keep them dry. 


Regarding the finish line. At the trials we are going to put little wire cages 
about two feet near the finish line. I mean, these people physically can't get near the 
finish line. They can't get in that close, and of course it is very important to talk to 
your officials and tell them to leave the field as soon as they are finished. The trial 
judges should move, too. I try to have them kneel down and stay away from the finish 
line as much as possible. And, of course, we curtail the number of people on the field. 


The PA system is a final point I would like to cover. It is something that is very 
important in having the spectator alerted as to what is going on, because it is difficult 
to know what is going on. He can bring your attention to what O'Brien may be doing 
in the ring, and you can look over and see him. Now, the shotput. We are going to 
have in the field roving microphones, and we are going to identify them in the field-- 
one has a beany-- and as soon as something is going on he can bring it into the PA and 
tell what is going on. We also have walkie-talkie units so that we can alert the radio 
announcer and television people. 
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These time cards are a very important thing to give out to the visiting athletes. 
You can put up 20 or so and pass them out to the visiting team and then they know when 
the events are going on. We should be happy to answer any questions that you may have, 
and if you would like any more of these handouts, we would certainly be glad to give 
them to you. 


Now I'd like to introduce Lorn Landsbury of Carlmount High School, who will 
give you his ideas on the promotion of track and field. 


Mr. Landsbury: Thank you, Jim. I have been asked to say a few words on the 
promotion of track, and being relatively young, my experience is primarily confined 
to coaching at Carlmount High School. Iam not going to try to tell any coach how to 
train his runners, but I hope I have a few suggestions to get your people out and try to 
keep them interested. At Carlmount we look at track as a year-around sport, and we 
look at cross country and track and put them together as one in our promotional plans. 
We actually begin-- as far as promotion, and I have already started it-- the boys are 
turning out for cross country already. I had a meeting with them this week, and I got 
the names, addresses; told them what I'd like them to do for the summer, and so forth; 
and then I can keep in contact with them during the summer months. We get together 
in August and start out informal workouts. So when school starts we are raring to go 
the first day. In afew weeks from now I'll start preparation on what my work is to be 
on brochures. I turn out a somewhat elaborate brochure in cross country and track. 

I have found this particularly helpful in cross country. For example, every boy who 
has ever run the cross country for the high school, he goes onthe ladder. We have 
long courses, short courses; we have a ladder where everybody runs and we keep times 
during the year of everybody in Carlmount. 


This year a runner may run in 10:30 and the following year he might run in 
10:20. One gets to watch the progress of this particular ladder. All the records are 
kept. Every boy who ever raced knows what he has runis recorded. The cross coun- 
try brochure has many other things. It has what I would like to have them do during 
the school year training procedure. It has a lifetime test, the history of the team 
through the past years, the teams they have defeated; like the top two milers in the 
country, so that our people can compare themselves with what the other people have 
done and we like to know what every runner has run in the past year, and who is going 
to come back for future years. We tabulate these, total time and get a team time. For 
example, for teams that we know are going to be strong; we get these people and try 
to schedule the teams that are the strongest-- if we possibly can. We usually predict 
which teams are going to be strongest with a great deal of accuracy, and we know right 
now who is going to win and we try to train for these people, of course. In track, we 
are probably a little more elaborate in our brochures. We have the track and field 
records of the high school, and we have the records for the district league. All of our 
dual meet records are kept up to date. We also have what we call our honor roll. We 
have taken every boy in every event who has ever run. We take the top five and that is 
called our honor roll, and a boy tries to get his name onthe honor roll. Maybe the top 
five milers have run 4:30 and under; and another boy is coming up and he wants to get 
on this honor roll and he wants to try to replace one of the boys on the honor roll. 
Now maybe he can run better and take his place. 


We also keep the lifetime best times. In other words, the boys who have com- 
peted last year, we take their best time and record it inthe brochure, and then we have 
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something to break in the first meet for the next year. All of our boys who have ever 
run, we keep times on them, and we make up a tabulation for the final results of each 
meet. We also have-- maybe they were six, seven, eight, or even tenth place in the 
meet, and they still have their time, and they are at least competing with themselves. 
We find that freshman who isn't doing so well, maybe by the time he's a senior he is 
still out and still helping us. We also send these brochures to all the newspapers in 
the local area. We also send them to the coaches we are competing with so that they 
have an idea of what we have and, of course, the newspapers give us much more and 
bigger spreads, which in turn helps get more boys out. And we hand these brochures 
out whenever a boy turns out for track. With the uniform goes the brochure. 


Of course, we use bulletin boards continuously. We change the material almost 
every day. We don't like the same material hanging there every day. We find that a 
great number of boys who are not out for track or cross country spend a great deal of 
time reading it. Pictures, daily workouts, past performances, and so forth, are always 
there, and of course, the opponents. Suppose we are having a meet this Friday-- every- 
thing we have on this opponent we tabulate and put onthe board. So our people can get 
a correct digest so they will know what they have to face. When a boy breaks the school 
record, we give him a cake-- the Home Economics Department does that, and they make 
a big fuss about it. They invite the school photographer there and give him a cake. I 
have this one-- if a boy breaks his own time, being a junior, if he breaks his time by 
30 seconds I buy him a milkshake. The first year I did this I only put on a 10 second 
time and I was financially embarrassed. I had to push it up and I have found that some 
boys improve 40 seconds. 


Track and Field News has beena great help in promoting track. Many of the 


cross country races like the five mile team race, the two man cross country races, 
and many of their names are always inthis particular magazine and the local sports 
writers are picking this up and this helps us. 


We are going in the turkey trot next year. Our school is challenging the new 
school in San Carlos and we have the two local chambers of commerce involved, and 
our school in Belmont. If our school wins, well, San Carlos will buy a turkey for us, 
and so on. If we lose our community buys for their school. We try to build esprit de 
corps with the team. As yet, we don't have a locker room-- we'd like to, but this is 
in the future. One of the local schools in the area has started a hat club. Say a group 
of boys run the two mile in 10:10. There are usually a half dozen in the group that do. 
They are allowed to wear a hat that sets them apart from the rest of the team. And 
wedothis. We take movies-- we have the north coast sectional, and we take the 
movies of this meet, and we show them a little later on at the award banquet. We have 
left the so-called fall or spring banquet out. We don't like the idea in spring. We 
compete with the idiot stick swinger, or in the fall the football coach talking for hours 
and hours, and we don't have much time to say much and when we do the people don't 
know what we are talking about. We can't praise the boy for running a 1:59 half mile; 
so we go to one banquet a year-- it's in January-- and this is a cross country award 
banquet. We invite all the parents of all the boys who are turning out for track. We 
usually have a guest speaker or two. The food is good and at least they know what we 
are talking about. We hand a letter of our program to the parents and we show films 
from our file and we inform the boys of the fact that their parents got a brochure and 
so on, and I think they go away with a good feeling that they know something about track, 
and the boys get a feeling that their parents know something about track. I think we 
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will stick with this. The spectator we feel is important, evenin cross country. At 
our dual meets we usually have several hundred people there to watch our meets, and 
I think this is sort of tradition at our particular school. 


Anyway, cross country has always been successful, and because of this they get 
a great number of people out. We get a good announcer, and a good official. The of- 
ficial we pay. Our course is designed so the people can follow the entire race and not 
have to run around the see it. We are fortunate to live in an area where the people can 
stand on a hillside where they can be located in one sport and can see the entire race. 
All of our officials in the track and cross country we pay. This way, we are assured 
of good officials. So the local high school teachers take the time to read the rules and 
study them, and when the decision has to be made they can make an intelligent one. 
In track, as I said, all of our officials are paid. We have one for each field event, and 
ail the appropriate ones for the races. We also have a great many helpers from the 
‘student body. They always have girls. We find they are more conscientious and seem 
to do a better job. 


In cross country we have 15 or 20 girls helping to officiate in one meet. In 
track, they help measure the shotput, the broad jump, the discus-- we find the girls 
make excellent timers. We have our official timer, then for second, third, fourth 
place, timers, we let the girls do this, and we find them to be very accurate timers. 
To help keep them out for this they get a lot of recognition. We give them service 
points or something else to keep them there, and so far we have never had any trouble 
getting girl officials, and it also helps the crowd and we have more people watching it. 
All the way around it is better. We also send a letter to the faculty with the list of the 
boys who are out fortrack. A specific idea is that we want to keep this boy eligible, 
and I, as coach, would appreciate knowing whether or not one of our people lets down 
in discipline or in his studies. If so, I would appreciate it if they would please let me 
know immediately, so I can get to the boy and put some pressure on him and help him 
out. We nevergo to bat for a boy if he does fail, however. We try to stay completely 
away from this. We just want to be informed so we cantry to save him. Fortunately 
we haven't had anyone ineligible through grade deficiencies. So Ithink the program 
has been successful. 


That is about all I have concerning the promotion of track. It is intended pri- 
marily for the high school people. Thank you. 
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TRACK MEET CHECK LIST 


PRE-MEET 


I. Organizational 


A. Coaches 


Traveling squad list to office 10 days prior to meet 
if by plane, 7 days if by bus. 


Entries to publicity - week prior to meet. 
Order field prepared - Monday prior to meet. 


Event cards, time sheet. 


Managers 
Complimentary ticket list* - Monday prior to meet. 
Check entries for eligibility* - Monday prior to meet. 
Submit hurdle crew list* - Monday prior to meet. 
Class excuse lists. 


a. Post Monday prior to meet. 
b. Submit Thursday. 


Prepare and check name cards for varsity meets - 
preferably at least one week prior to meet. 


Arrange for rooms for visitors - Thursday. 
Arrange for towels for visitors - Thursday. 


Towel sheet for visitors. 


*Specified duties of Senior Manager 
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II. Equipment 
A. Regular 
1. Blocks 
2. Block wrenches 
3. Hammers 
Marker boards for field events 
Clipboards with rubber bands 
Rakes 


Forks 


Level 
Cross bars - 4 at each pit 
Stick for raising PV cross bar 
Foul-fair flags 


Lane flags above finish line: 1-6 incl. 


Record flags 
Finish tape (yarn) 
Hurdle line 
Restraining ropes and flags 
Relay batons 
Flags for restraining ropes 
Measuring tapes 
300' Tape 
Field event marker stakes 
Distance markers 
Judges stands 


Implement scales 


7. 
8. 
10. | 
11. 
12, 
13. 
14, 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
| 
2%. 


Starter's gun 
Boxes of blank shells 
Starter's sleeve 
Whistles 
Score sheets and cards for events 
Pencils 


Scorebook 


Official guide book 
Field megaphone 


II, Equipment 


B. Special 
Water cooler 
Cups 


Tub 


Wet towels 
Lemons - 1 dozen, cut in quarters 
Name cards for both teams and bullpens 
Number cards 


Ice 


Medical 
analgesic balm 
rub oil 
aces (3) 
alcohol 


small capsules 


5. 
2 6. ; 
27. 
8. 
29. 
3 0. 
32. 
32>; 
4, 
5. 
6. 
8. 


f. tape 

g- band-aids 

h. shoelaces 
Personnell 


A. Officials 


B. Hurdle Crew 


l. (head) 5. 
2. 6. 
3. ?. 
4. 8. 


C. Block Boys 


l. 2. 


D. Finish Tape Boys 


l. 2. 


E. Runners for Coaches 


(Sr. ) 6. 
2. 
3. 8. 
4, 9. 
5. 10. 


G. Visiting Team Host 
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2. 
F. Managers 


POST -MEET 


Manager returns to equipment room 

A. Checks in uniforms 

B. Checks in keys, towels from visiting teams 
Return and check all equipment 
Collect all meet results from officials 


Furnish coaches with a copy of meet results 


Notify newspapers of meet results, highlights 


Senior Manager turns the following in to the office: 
A. Official cards and sheets with meet results 
Competition record 
Appropriation slip for expenditures (if any) 
Budget report (for away meets) 


Brief, factual report of trip (for away meets) 


; 
1 
2. 
3. 
: | 
| 
| 
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PROMOTION OF TRACK AND FIELD AT SMALL COLLEGES ir 

Pp: 

By Frank Wetzler bi 

La Salle College tc 

st 

When I was asked to speak on ''The Promotion of Track and Field at Small Col- Pp’ 
leges,'' I was most honored and pleased-- pleased because it's something I've tried to Ww 
do ever since I first came to LaSalle College in Philadelphia; honored because I was a 
once again to address so distinguished a body of men, a body of men whose vocation Cc 
and, it seems, avocation are one and the same-- to create greater interest in track S] 
and field, to strive for an ever-increasing high level of performance, to rouse the U.S. of 
public from its apathy of non-interest, to urge an ever greater participation of Ameri- P: 
can youth in the ''queen of sports,'' to streamline track competition to the point where h 


the spectator has an opportunity to enjoy it without confusion. 


My own interest in track and field dates back to 1926 when a pulp magazine, th 

"Sport Story,'' was published. I couldn't wait for each new issue. One of my favorite di 
authors at the time was Jackson Scholz, a former Olympic 200 meter champion in 1924, fc 
I read each word eagerly and with increasingly avid interest. Part of the magazine was a 
devoted to training schedules, methods and techniques. Each printed word was a reve- te 
lation, a new adventure, a challenge. Each story and detail were satisfying experiences, - 
An ever greater and more satisfying experience was trying to put the words into action. st 
It was like taking a correspondence course in track and field and the practical solution - 
of the problem on the field was the examination. Ina sense this is still going on. With le 
the passing years my interest in track and field has not waned one bit. If anything, it ci 
has grown even stronger. I've tried to carry some of that youthful vigor, enthusiasm, le 
curiosity, desire and knowledge obtained through the years into coaching and into track is 
and field. b 
te 

When I first came to La Salle in 1948 ona part-time basis (1949-1950 was my P! 

first full year), track and field was an athletic step child. The problem then was ''How o! 
to Interest the College and the Students in Track and Field."' Essentially I'm stillfaced th 
with the same problem. All I can do is tell you what happened to us and hope that there & 
is a parallel between that and the topic. hi 


Even though track and field is part of the intercollegiate program in most col- 
leges, it usually takes a back seat to the income sports of football and basketball. In 


the spring it plays second fiddle to baseball because baseball offers unlimited financial Pp 
opportunities to those with ability. Therefore, it is a constant struggle to maintain a ™ 
high level of interest on the part of the students and this attitude cannot but make itself de 
felt by the administration. In most cases the administration has a negative attitude to- fi 
ward the sport. The most important part of the coach's job is to break down this m 
negative attitude of passive tolerance to one of positive interest and participation, at - 
least in moral support, if nothing else. This ''selling'' depends on the coach's enthu- di 
siasm, vigor, his ability to make the package-- in this case track and field-- as oa 
attractive as possible, to emphasize the desirability of having better than sub-adequate th 


representation, to point out the wonderful opportunities this sport affords in regard to 
the number of participants and the physical benefits derived from their participation. 
Above all the coach must have the ability to convey his interest because in the final 


analysis his interest-- and his interest alone-- will determine the success or failure of th 


the program. He has to constantly-- with all the ingenuity at his command-- make the ti 


institution aware that track and field is an integral part of the intercollegiate athletic 
program and is not to be shuttled off into the background as unwanted, ill-equipped, 
badly managed. These things the coach has to do-- no-one else will do them. He has 
to eat, sleep, breathe track and field. He has to be dedicated. He has to keep a con- 
stant vigil and never relax in his ''selling.'' He has to work in close harmony with the 
public relations office to keep it informed as to what is happening on his team and else- 
where. He has to build good will with the newspapers, either through the public 
relations office or alone, if there is no other way. An unusually good source is the 
college paper. Get to know the young men who are the sports editors or who write the 
sport columns. Invite them to practice, show them what has to be done, explain some 
of the events tothem. In other words, leave no stone unturned in order to help put the 
program across. The student reporters will ordinarily co-operate to their utmost and 
help publicize the fact that the institution does have a track and field team. 


The next step is but a continuation of the selling phase. It is the proposition 
that grants should be made available to the athletes. This is a rather ticklish point to 
discuss simply because many colleges deny the fact that there are such things as grants 
for athletes-- and if there are, they are in no position to help athletes or it does not 
apply to them. It always applies to some other college. All grants are available only 
to those who have the highest possible scholastic index (they say). If we stop kidding 
each other, we know this is not true. However, the following should be true: No in- 
stitution should accept boys and help them with grants unless the boys have shown a 
certain proficiency in their studies and this proficiency is to be determined by the col- 
lege board exams, their quintile standing, their 1.Q., the number of certified college 
credits, and so on. No special favors should be granted the boy because he is an ath- 
lete. Onthe other hand, no discrimination should be shown because he is one. There 
is absolutely no point in breaking your back in trying to get a fourth or fifth quintile 
boy admitted, or a boy with college board scores of 350 in math or 350 in the verbal 
tests, or a boy with an I.Q. of 90. The same stringent rules for admission should ap- 
ply to athletes as should apply to any other boy. In no way should the academic standards 
of an institution be lowered to admit a poorly prepared athlete. This, of course, makes 
the job more difficult for the coach when he tries to persuade a young man to attend 
some particular institution. Competititon is so keen among the colleges that a 2:03 
half miler has an exaggerated opinion of his importance and prowess-- and the open 
season on bidding is on! 


All of us realize that without athletic grants we would be in a very distressing 
position. We, as coaches, have to know before hand whom we have on the squad. If 
we had to depend on getting a track team together from the student body, we would in- 
deed sweat blood. What all of us try to do is to interest the student body and hope ten, 
fifteen or twenty young men report for practice. Each of us at one time or another has 
come across a boy who has shown a certain aptitude for a certain event. That's what 
makes it worthwhile-- to find one or two or three boys who can and will help you. Or- 
dinarily the students-- not that athletes aren't-- are unwilling to devote the time, effort 
and discipline required to achieve even mediocre success. We all have to admit that 
the bulk of our manpower comes from boys who have grants, and I'm all for it if they 
can meet the requirements of the Dean of Admissions. This is our policy at La Salle. 


This, then, is one of the more important problems a coach has to face-- to get 
the right boys-- and by that I mean those who have a chance to succeed both scholas- 
tically and athletically at his institution. This requires a great deal of leg work, 
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patience, persuasiveness, tact, diplomacy and honesty on the part of the coach. From 
your own experience all of you know just how thankless a job this is. I need elaborate 
no more. 


I've devoted a great deal of time to the two aforementioned topics, but they 
are of such importance that I had to re-stress the part they play in the building of a 
healthy program of which they are the backbone. It is almost impossible to present a 
worthwhile program without the inclusion of selling and grants. To walk into an insti- 
tution and start coaching-- starting coaching what and whom? -- is about as difficult an 
assignment as can be handed to any man. 


My first year at La Salle (1948) was the year I laid the groundwork for the first 
full year. At that time there were still quite a few veterans attending college. What I 
did was to go through their records to find out for myself who had competed in track 
before entering the services. I dug up fifteen to twenty names. I made it a point to con- 
tact as many as I could find. I waited in corridors, checked rosters to catch them 
between classes and generally laid in wait for them. Now I had to convince them that 
they should participate in track. Some fortunately already were taking part, others 
were too busy, others felt they were too old and others were no longer interested. But 
from each I tried to get the name of some other man who had competed in high school. 
From the sum total of these sources, I had a backlog of 25 to 30 men on whom I could 
count to help form a team for the following year. All the effort and work that went in- 
to this gathering of men was not a one man job. No one mancando it alone. I was 
fortunate to have the help of an energetic, eager, determined young man who was the 
captain elect of the team. I've never seen anyone hustle and work as he'did in lining 
up new candidates. He begged and pleaded with them, and even threatened former ath- 
letes into giving it anothertry. Tothis day he hasn't changed much. He is still the 
same enthusiastic individual. He is Jim Tuppeny, Jim Elliott's assistant coach at Vil- 
lanova University. To him I owe a heartfelt thanks. Another factor was in persuading 
a fine young man to attend La Salle College. He was a veteran and as a veteran he paid 
his own way until his GI Bill ran out which was during his last semester when he was 
put on a grant-- our first grant! By our standards he was a fine athlete in the making. 
During his years at the college he gave us the spark so necessary for whatever little 
success we achieved. He demonstrated his versatility by competing at various times 
in the 100 yard dash, high hurdles, low hurdles, broad jump and high jump. His best 
event was the high jump and in 1952 he became our first IC4A champion. He won both 
the indoor and outdoor titles that year. Early in 1952, I started him onthe hop, step 
and jump. He still holds the MAAU record established in 1952 with a leap of 49' 2-1/2". 
“This was later tied by Ira Davis. He just missed making the Olympic team in 1952. He 
had two excellent jumps-- but fouled. Yes, Jim Webb, by his deportment, versatility, 
leadership, exerted great influence on the track squad because he was the outstanding 
athlete, a gentleman and crutch for the rest. 


Thus far I've spoken about some of the groundwork that has to be done. Briefly 
it was: (1) The "selling"’ of track and field to the college and the students, (2) The part 
grants play, (3) The organization, and (4) The outstanding athlete and leadership. 


The next phase is as important as any of the others-- to provide competition in 


keeping with the talent and abilities of the track squad. What our athletic director has 
tried to do through scheduling is to work up a healthy rivalry among the nearby area 
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colleges. In this respect we are fortunate because of the number of colleges located 
within a 50 to 60 mile radius. These are all more or less natural rivals. Each con- 
siders it an achievement to defeat the other. Over and above this, through the years 
we've managed to create a life and death rivalry with an arch enemy-- a college much 
in the same position as we and a college that had gone through the same birth pangs as 
we, except that they did it a few years earlier. The location, the interest, the same 
academic standards, and other factors too numerous to mention had a great deal to do 
with bringing about this rivalry. When we meet it is usually the highlight of our sea- 
son. It also manages to rouse some interest locally when La Salle and St. Joseph's 
College meet. There is nothing our athletes like more than to compete against those 
from St. Joe's. I'm certain they feel the same way. La Salle and St. Joseph's owe 
each other a vote of thanks. 


We schedule anywhere from five to eight dual meets. This, plus the Penn Re- 
lays, the Quantico Relays, Iona Relays, the Middle Atlantic Championships, the IC4A 
meet, gives us a rather full and varied program-- and an interesting one which all the 
boys have a chance to enjoy. Those with real ability have the opportunity to compete 
against top flight competition. The others also always have something to look forward 
to-- dual meet competition. These dual meets are the life blood of our track program. 
Without them there would be nothing. They provide competition for all and on a level 
that makes it fun, creates interest and gives them the chance to win an event and the 
meet. 


To meet the demands of the dual meet schedule, we must have ateam. All of 
our efforts are directed toward that goal. We try to develop the feeling of belonging to 
a group-- a group whose efforts are of prime consideration, even to the sacrifice of 


individual ability. Sometimes men are asked to compete-- not necessarily in their 
strongest event-- but where they will be of greater help in the team effort. Belonging 
to a group with the same ideals, the same purpose, the same desires and hopes gives 
the athletes a sense of security, of loyalty, and often they will ''outdo"' themselves in 
performances in order to help their teammates. 


One of our ironclad rules for dual meet competition is to ''Cover Every Event."' 
It doesn't matter how badly or poorly it is covered-- but cover it. Boys have a way of 
rising to the occasion even though on paper there is no chance for victory or for scor- 
ing valuable points needed for team victory. To prepare for such eventualities the fall 
is used as a proving ground. When October rolls around, all those not engaged in cross 
country begin to work. The fall is the time I try to put to good use by giving as much 
individual help as possible. That's the time I try to utilize for teaching. That's when 
mistakes in technique are corrected. That's when the event is explained as well as I 
can explain it. That's when the athlete tries to understand what he's doing and learn- 
ing-- and why! The basic difference between fall and spring is lack of pressure. The 
athiete knows this is the learning period and he's more relaxed and more receptive to 
instruction. This is the time of year when the athlete comes looking for me-- and not 
Ifor him. He wants to talk things over, he wants to learn, he wants toimprove. He's 
eager and that's the way I want to keep him. 


This is also the period of adjustment-- to psychologically and mentally prepare 


those with lesser abilities for competition against those who are superiorly endowed 
by nature. This is the time when top flight athletes (I wish I had just one) are prepared 
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for top flight competition. This is also the time when no-one is neglected. Every one 
gets equal time. Through this constant availibility, innumerable hours spent on the 
field, by means of all the hard work the boys pour into it, all we hope to accomplish 
is to raise the level of mediocrity. 


With the emphasis on dual meet competition, it is important that our home 
meets be run promptly and efficiently. I take great pride in the manner in which we 
run our meets and it is with a minimum of help and some little cost. This in spite of 
. limited facilities. As with all institutions,large or small, one of the big problems is 
maintenance. Maintenance is always short-handed. To get them to drag, roll , line 
and mark the track is a major undertaking. The same can be said for preparing the 
pits and the runways. The shot and discus no longer are a problem since we now have 
concrete surfaces. With limited help it always is a fight against the clock to have 
the track and the field ready for use. However, it does get done-- somehow. 


All this and more is the responsibility of only one man-- the coach. If he 
doesn't see that it's done, no-one else will. Equipment has to be checked, hurdles, 
standards, tapes and markers have to be available, and so on. At La Salle, track and 
field is a one man organization. I'm that organization. Well, that's not quite true. I 
‘have one excellent manager. Between us we whip things into shape. 


Our biggest asset in dual meets is our PA system. Fortunately for us, itisa 


good system. The man who usually works it is our public relations man. He has enough 


information on hand to know what he's talking about and keep everyone informed. I have 
kept records of every dual meet since I started at La Salle. We have méet records of 
each of our meets. Thus, when we meet St. Joseph's College, I have a list of every 
first place winner in our eleven year period. This is posted in our quonset hut which 
we use as a dressing room. Ido that for every meet. We do not lack for information. 


Our dual meets are run promptly. We start the field events 15 minutes ahead 
of the running events. If the first running event is to start at 2:00 p.m. then the shot, 
high jump and pole vault start at 1:45. Over the PA system come the various calls-- 
first call, second and last call. The officials are all aware of this. The starter, who 
is also the referee, has the time schedule as do the other officials and the visiting 
team. We allow ten minutes between events except the hurdles and the two mile run. 
Here we allow 15. This has to be done that way becauselI can't set the hurdles up any 
faster than that. As soon as the high jump and pole vault are completed, we swing in- 
to the broad jump. It does go like clockwork. This is made possible by the use of 
good officials. These men are assigned by the Philadelphia Officials Club. To runa 
meet a minimum of eight officials is needed. 


We use one starter-referee, three timer-judges, and four field judges. Two 
men run the shot put, discus and javelin in rapid succession. One man works the high 
jump and the same is true of the pole vault. When finished, these two men take care 
of the broad jump. To complete a program of 14 events exactly one hour and twenty 
minutes are required. Meanwhile the PA announcer keeps everyone informed as to 
what is going on. If someone makes a good put in the shot, the information is relayed 
to him. Usually Ido it or the manager. Times, distances and meet records are an- 
nounced. After the completion of each event the point score is announced. Everyone 
is well-informed and there is no lag between events-- just enough of a break to make 
the next one more interesting and also to have an opportunity to briefly talk about the 
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last event. The officials are in charge of the meet. They are all competent, impar- 
tial men. Their decisions stand. There is no interference from anyone. They have 
my fullest confidence. That's why we hire them. They make it possible to run a meet 
the way it should be run-- promptly and efficiently. 


In spite of very limited facilities, some of our field records are noteworthy. 
To mention but a few: Pole Vault-- 14' 10'' by Don Bragg, Villanova; Broad Jump-- 
25' 8" by Ira Davis, La Salle; 2 Miles-- 9:15.9 by Charles Capozzoli, Georgetown; 
120 High Hurdles-- 14.4 by Vic Gavin, La Salle; 220 Low Hurdles-- 23.4 by Vic Gavin, 
La Salle; 220-- 21.1 by Ira Davis, La Salle. The last two are better than the times in- 
dicated because they are around a fairly sharpturn. The other records are equally as 
representative. 


The keeping of records, the posting of meet records for dual meets, having the 
stadium and college records posted where the athletes see them every day, showing 
dual meet results and championship performances-- all these listings make the boys 
performance conscious. Each would like to see his name listed as a dual meet first 
place winner or a meet record holder. My own son, who competed in the low hurdles 
and javelin, vividly brought this to my attention. I was completing a chart for the past 
year. His name was listed as first place winner in the javelin against Villanova Uni- 
versity. He looked at the sheet, shook his head and said, ''Dad, my name should be on 
that sheet more often. It's too late now.'' He couldn't hide his disappointment. 


These are just some of the things I've done. There are many others. I've 
raked the track with a hand rake, driven the roller endlessly over the track, dug pits, 
well, you name it and I've done it. It's all part of the job of being coach at a small 
college. That's something you have to accept when you take the job. 


I'd like to discuss just one more topic briefly. It's a matter of money-- budget. 
Each year, Jim Henry, our Athletic Director (and it's difficult to be Athletic Director 
at a small college with limited means) asks me to make out a budget based on the num- 
ber of meets away and at home, the number of men I might have competing, the needed 
equipment, etc. The budget covers cross country, indoor and outdoor track. No item 
can be overlooked. If it is, the chances of getting it are slim. 


Our Athletic Director has co-operated with me in every way. He fights for the 
budget and it is a very modest budget, he arranges the schedule, he has to fight for 
new equipment, he supports me in every way possible-- but all within reason. Without 
his help and support none of the things I talked about could have taken place. 


Finally, I would like to select some words I've used while talking to you. I'd 
like to re-emphasize their importance. The words are: enthusiasm, interest, confi- 
dence and knowledge. Never let your enthusiasm wane, no matter how hopeless a 
situation might seem. Take an interest in all your athletes. Don't have favorites. 

Don't ignore those with less ability. Inspire confidence by knowing your job. Be ex- 
tremely well prepared. Assuming you have all these attributes, only one thing remains. 
Just hope and pray that some good athletes enroll at your institution so that you cango 

to work with imagination and skill. 


In conclusion-- good luck to all. May you all coach champions, but remember 
that in his own way each boy is a champion. 
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THE BRITISH AAA COACHING SCHEME 


By Fred Wilt 


With the passing of the 17th Olympiad, it may be of interest to learn of the ad- 
ministrative coaching organizations abroad which resulted in the production of athletes 
who were able to defeat some of America's finest in certain track and field events at 
Rome. It may come as a surprise to learn that many countries, with the exception of 
the U.S.A., have coaching schemes organized on a national basis designed to promote 
the interests of track and field athletics in every respect. 


One such coaching plan, the British Amateur Athletic Association (AAA), has 
been copied by other countries to a considerable extent. During August, 1960, it was 
my privilege to attend the track and field coaching school conducted by the AAA at 
Loughborough Training College, Leicestershire, at which time its organization was 
explained to me in detail. 


To understand this scheme, it is necessary to first realize that there are over 
2,500 track and field clubs in England to which any athlete may belong and for which 
he (or she) competes. They are administratively organized and operated something 
like our American softball teams and sandlot baseball teams. There are no academic 
or age restrictions for club participation, and the organizers, administrators and 
(with the exception of five National coaches) are not paid for their activities. Schools 
do have teams, but coaches and others associated with school athletics are not paid 
for their coaching and athletic efforts. j 


The British AAA (equivalent to the National AAU in the U.S.A.) took the first 
major step toward organizing the coaching scheme in 1934 by establishing the AAA 
Summer Coaching School at Loughborough, which is held annually for two weeks in 
August for the purpose of training AAA Honorary and AAA Senior Honorary coaches. 
The next major step was taken in 1947 when Geoffrey H. D. Dyson was appointed 
Chief National Coach of England. Since then, John LeMasurier, D. Lionel Pugh, 
Dennis C. V. Watts, and James W. L. Alford have also been employed as full-time 
paid National coaches under the direction of Dyson. 


Each of the National coaches is assigned a specific "AAA area" for the major 
portion of his work, and the work of each is co-ordinated by Dyson. The National 
coaches are ina more or less constant travel state, and their work includes primarily 
teaching others to become better coaches, lecturing, demonstrating, bringing the lat- 
est and best technical information from other nations to every part of England, 
operating weekend and vacation coaching schools for athletes and coaches, writing in- 
structional booklets, examining honorary coaches, teaching at the Summer Coaching 
School, and actually coaching about sixty per cent of the English international athletes. 
They are also available to give assistance and advice to any coaching them. This isa 
most exhausting job, and a high degree of enthusiasm and dedication is demanded. 
Each National coach has an excellent academic background in physical education, and 
a long and successful record in teaching and actual competition. No armchair coaches, 
they are fully qualified Senior coaches in each event, and actually perform and demon- 
strate each event on the track and field program. 
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Each AAA area (North, South, Midlands, and Wales) has a coaching committee. 
Each of these areas is further subdivided into county associations, each of which has 
an individual coaching sub-committee. These smaller coaching sub-committees or- 
ganize on a local basis in the counties what the National coaches organize on an area 
basis, with each endeavoring to set up regular weekend and vacation coaching schools, 
so that the latest and best information on technique is disseminated to each and every 
athlete and coach. 


With the exception of the five paid National coaches, all of England's approxi- 
mately 2,000 AAA Honorary coaches and 125 Senior Honorary coaches work merely 
for the love of the sport, and at the cost of much personal expense and leisure time. 


It is not necessary to qualify as an AAA Honorary coach in order to coach ina 
British club. Taking the examination to achieve this award is strictly voluntary. How- 
ever, British club and school coaches recognize the obvious that that qualification as 
an AAA Honorary coach represents evidence of proficiency and competence, and every 
effort is made to so qualify. 


A school teacher or club athlete over 21 years of age with an interest in coach- 
ing may become an AAA Honorary coach by meeting the following pre-requisites: 


(1) Attend the AAA Summer Coaching School and/or a sufficient number of 
other coaching courses. 

(2) Pass a 40-minute practical test given by a National coach or AAA Senior 
Honorary coach. 

(3) Pass an oral test given by a National coach. 

(4) Produce evidence that he has been engaged in coaching. 

(5) Sign an agreement to coach anyone in his vicinity upon request without re- 
gard to school or club, in his spare time, and without pay. 


These examinations are divided into five groups: sprints, middle distances, 
hurdles, jumps, and throws. There are also five special events: marathon, steeple- 
chase, hammer throw, pole vault, and relays. The examinations are given for only 
one group or one special event at one time, and qualification is awarded only for the 
group or special event for which the tests are successfully completed. Half of those 
taking this examination fail the first time tested. Successful completion indicates 
qualification to coach athletes up to the club standard. 


The applicant for the AAA Senior Honorary coach award is given a far more 
difficult set of examinations, and successful completion thereof indicates qualification 
to coach athletes of international standard. This examination is given to qualified AAA 
Honorary coaches with considerable experience who are over 25 years of age, and to 
ex-international athletes in a specific event, by the Chief National Coach. It includes 
a two to three hour written test over topics including physiology, mechanics, tech- 
nique, acquisition of skills, fault detection and correction, weight training, fitness, 
training principles and exercises, tactics, rules, history, and development of the 
sport. After successful completion of the written test, the applicant is eligible to pro- 
gress to the practical examination with international class athletes, and loop films of 
champions, for demonstration. Approximately one-third of the applicants pass the 
written test, and a third of those pass the practical coaching test which follows. The 
test if therefore a most searching one, and very, very few "phonies" get through. Few 
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coaches attempt the Senior examinations, for one must be truly fanatical to do so! 


Within the above described scheme is the ''AAA Special Coaching Scheme for 
International Competition, '' designed for athletes not already training under suitable 
specialist coaches. Athletes are eligible to apply to the AAA for coaching assistance 
under this plan if they have placed among the first six in the National championships, 
or in the first three in an area Senior or Junior championship. 


The AAA Summer Coaching School must be seen to be fully sppreciated. 
Courses A.1 and A.2 for elementary coaches run concurrently and are repeated both 
weeks. Course A.1 includes running, jumping, and hurdling, while course A.2 co- 
vers throwing and pole vaulting. Thus a coach remaining both weeks may cover all 
events. Course B, for advanced coaches, is divided into three parts for the full two 
weeks, and in this course a coach may study only (a) running and hurdling, (b) jumping 
and pole vaulting, or (c) throwing. 


All students and instructors at this school appear for classes dressed in track 
suits, warmup clothing, and flat-soled warmup shoes. The instruction includes lec- 
tures, study of loop films of champions in action, demonstrations of technique by 
Britain's finest athletes, mutual coaching among the students, and actual competition 
where possible among the students in the events studied. Each student actually per- 
forms the events studied in order to develop tactual familiarity and kinesthetic 
perception and memory for the skills involved. The basic principles (rather than su- 
perfluous details) or technique for each event are carefully analyzed in the light of the 
latest mechanical, scientific, and empirical information available to the sport, and 
translated in terms of style applied to the athlete on the basis of individual difference. 
Perhaps one of the most valuable features of this school are the innumerable impromptu 
technical discussions and conversations which extend to the late hours of the night in 
the college cafeteria, dormitories, and local pubs among the student coaches, instruc- 
tors, and National coaches. The foreign coaches from Europe, Asia, and Africa who 
attend as students add a most significant international flavor to technical knowledge 

and opinion. 


As to my personal opinion of the AAA Summer Coaching School -- I thoroughly 
enjoyed every moment of it! It was amazing -- the great enthusiasm of the student 
coaches, their anxiety to squeeze the most out of each hour and minute of the course, 
their undivided attention at lectures and demonstrations, their ability to actually per- 
form the events they expect to coach, their thirst for knowledge, and their splended 
spirit of mutual co-operation. The apparently inexhaustible vitality and enthusiasm of 
the British National coaches, their immense knowledge, their intimate familiarity with 
latest technical developments, and their well-organized, highly articulate, imaginative 
and energetic presentation of lectures and demonstrations were nothing short of in- 
spirational. Undoubtedly the great volume of technical and practical knowledge acquired 
at this school produces a feeling of confidence on the part of the student. It is easy to 
understand how this school imparts to its graduates a burning desire to rush out and 
develop world-beaters! 


The driving force and technical master-mind behind this scheme is British 
Chief National Coach, Geoffrey Harry George Dyson, who also served as his country's 
Olympic mentor in Rome. This 46-year-old ex-Army major, ex-professor of physical 
education at Loughborough College, ex-hurdler, and former all-round athlete is truly 
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an unforgettable personality. Completely dedicated to the sport, dynamic, brilliant, 
personable, and commanding, he has acquired world renown as a coaching genius and 
leading authority in the science of mechanics as applied totrack and field athletics. 
Indefatigable, it seems he leaves no stone unturned in his never-ending study of sci- 
ence and experience in search of knowledge for application to the sport. Yet Dyson has 
carefully and wisely pointed out that although the coach stands at the cross-roads of 
many sciences, he should not venture too far down the road of any science, because to 
do so might result in ceasing to coach the athletes. Rather the coach should accept 
the result of scientific research, and apply it where possible to coaching on an indivi- 
dual basis. There must be a careful blending of knowledge, common sense, and hard 
work, if the coach is to achieve proper results. Just as there is no substitute for 
knowledge and enthusiasm on the part of the coach, so there is no substitute for natural 
ability and "work, work, work'' on the part of the athlete. 


In conclusion, the viewpoint of the British AAA Coaching Scheme toward the 
application of science to track and field athletics is perhaps best summarized in the 
words of Dyson: 


Finally, it is emphasized that an analysis of mechanical prin- 
ciples is only one aspect of the analysis of athletic performance. In 
our quest for the complete picture we must seek the assistance of 
other sciences which, inevitably, arrive at different conceptions of 
their common subject -- the athlete -- for they can deduce only those 
facts obtainable through their special methods. 

Thus to the physiologist, the athlete appears a complex com- 
munity of cells, humours, tissures, and nutrient fluids obeying 
organic laws. The psychologist sees in him a consciousness and 


personality. To the physicist he suggests a machine whose adap- 
tiveness and organization is unique in its complexity and perfection, 
and soon. Yet, so elusive and difficult is a complete understanding 
of the athlete that even when added together, all this scientific infor- 
mation still leaves a residue perhaps too important to be neglected. 
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WEIGHT TRAINING FOR FIELD EVENTS 


By Rex R. Grossart 
Bakersfield College 


Before attempting to outline a weight training program for the field events, I be- 
lieve it may be feasible and of some value to define and briefly discuss weight training 
in relation to its use in coaching track and field. 


Weight training is the science of employing weight resistance in exercise for de- 
veloping muscle, power and strength. In its true sense, weight training is ''exercise 
with weights.'' Contrary to the old ''bugaboo,'"' weight training does not strain the heart 
nor does it cause an athlete to become ''muscle-bound." If used properly, according to 
a scientifically planned program, weight training will improve muscular co-ordination 
and increase muscular efficiency. 


The old theory and belief that weight training would tend to make an athlete 
"muscle-bound'" stemmed from examples of men who for years engaged in a sport 
called ''weight lifting. '' This is, in contrast to weight training, a practice of elevating 
heavy weights using a plate loaded barbell from the floor to arm's length overhead. 
These men were bound by a set of rules governing specific lifts. Their training was of 
necessity restricted to the development of those muscles which would aid them in per- 
forming these prescribed lifts. This resulted in the overdevelopment of some muscles 
while neglecting the antagonistic groups. In weight training a person may exercise any 
way he sees fit according to his prearranged program, and not be bound by the rules of 
competition. 


How should one train with weights? This, of course, depends upon a person's 
desire as to what he is directly interested in doing with the added power and strength 
he will acquire. It should be noted at the outset that the main point to emphasize in 
any discussion on weight training is that a program with direction and scientific plan- 
ning must be set up. Too many coaches simply tell their boys to 'work out'' with the 
weights rather than help them plan a program that will benefit them in their specific 
events. This is the difference between the coaches who are successfully using the 
weights with their men and those who only claim they have a program in effect. 


With these thoughts in mind, I would like to list briefly a few of the essential 
things to consider in setting up a program for your men, regardless of their event. 
Generally speaking, an exercise course consists of a series of exercises specially de- 
signed or selected for a specific purpose. Each exercise is repeated a specific number 
of times depending upon the person's aims and needs and practiced on the average of 
three times a week until competition is in full swing. This planning cannot be haphazard, 
but rather a scientifically designed exercise routine which will benefit each individual 
accordingly. If the athlete is interested in an all-around development program, he 
should prepare it as such. If he is interested in a specific event program he should 
consider the movements required of him and the muscles used to accomplish these. 
Then he should select a set of sxerciees that will develop and strengthen these mus- 
cles. 


The number of times an exercise is performed and amount of weight used in 
each exercise depend on whether one is training to build greater muscle bulk or simply 
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to greatly strengthen the muscle he already has. Remember that to build muscle bulk 
you must use lighter weights, do extra repetitions, and exercise in sets. To build 
muscle strength you must use heavier weights, fewer number of exercises and one to 
five repetitions. A good rule to remember is that if you lack muscle, build it first! 


In determining the amount of weight to be used it is usually recommended that 
an athlete work on a 70 per cent basis. This means that if an athlete can press 100 
lbs., he would then select 70 lbs. for his working weight. At Bakersfield College we 
nave found that a 60 per cent system is more feasible and appeals to the greater num- 
ber of men. This, of course, is a personal thing and can be worked out accordingly 
with the athlete and his coach. As the exercises become easier we add 10 lbs. to the 
working weight and continue the routine. 


With this background and clarification I would like to outline our program at 
Bakersfield College. Our weight training program is divided into three specific areas 
or categories. Each of these categories involves a three month training program. This 
program is designed to condition the whole body rather than develop certain muscle 
groups for specific events. We work three days a week, usually on Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday. Our exercises are done as rapidly as possible with little rests between 
the outlined exercises. We try to do them in groups as much as possible which forces 
each man to "'keep up" and not loaf on the job. We feel this first three months condi- 
tioning program is invaluable in getting our men ready to withstand the mental and 


physical fatigue they will be subjected to by giving them confidence that their entire 
bodies are in condition. 


Below, in order, are the exercises we use for our "all-around" conditioning 
program. 


Warm up exercise - 1 set of ten reps. 
Two hands press - 5 sets of 5 reps. 
Parallel squats - 2 sets of 10 reps. 
Two arm pullovers - 2 sets of 10 reps. 
Two arm curls - 2 sets of 10 reps. 
Bench press - 2 sets of 10 reps. 
Toe raises - (place feet with toes in, out, and straight -- use 2-1/2" block 
for best results.) 3 sets of 15 reps. 
Stiff leg dead lift and shoulder shrug - 2 sets of 10 reps. 
Side straddle hop - 2 sets of 50 reps. 
Side bends - 1 set of 40 reps. 
ll. Upright rowing - 2 sets of 20 reps. 
12. Good morning exercise - 1 set of 20 reps. 
13. Goose step - (stay on toes) - 1 set of 50 reps. 
14, Jumping squats - 1 set of 25 reps. 
15. Sit-ups - 2 sets of 25 reps. (Hold 10 lbs. behind head. ) 


By eliminating exercises 3, 6, and 7, which offer a slight resting period, and 
doing all the rest as rapidly as possible, you have an endurance type program. This 
is sometimes done during the last month in the first phase of our training program to 
develop endurance type strength and condition. Ordinarily we allow no more than 1 to 
2 minutes rest between each exercise unless the men cannot keep up that pace. 
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Each of the above exercises is explained and the breathing technique involved 
is demonstrated with the lifts when our men report for work. This is a learning pro- 
cess and is somewhat involved. We then illustrate each exercise on a large cardboard 
with breathing instructions beneath each drawing and post them in our weight training 
room. This is a necessary procedure, for the men need to learn the proper method of 
exercising with weights and the breathing involved. The exercises are outlined in order 
which serves as a guide until a routine is firmly established through continuous practice, 


After three months, our men shift to an accelerated program designed and 
planned for each event. This is the second phase of our program and is the intensified 
part of our weight training program. Since the title of this article is ''Weight Training 
for the Field Events,'' I will for clarification purposes, put these events in the following 
categories: Jumping events (high jump, broad jump, and pole vault); Weight events 
(shot and discus); and the Javelin. 


The so-called ''jumping events'' have a great deal in common in that the muscle 
groups involved are quite similar. The broad jump and high jump are more closely re- 
lated in this respect and the pole vault places an even greater demand upon some of the 
same muscle groups. The thighs, calves, ankles and feet are more closely related to 
all three events. The next area that must be strong and supple to meet the demands 
placed on in in these events, both for protection and performance, is the low back area, 
The only muscle group area important to the pole vault that does not closely parallel 
the other jumping events are the hands, arms, and shoulders. Even though these mus- 
cle groups are important in the high jump and broad jump, no specific program is 
actually needed, but the process of weight training alone will strengthen these areas 
accordingly. In the following outlined programs the exercises suggested are s pecifi- 
cally designed to strengthen those muscles that are involved in each event. 


HIGH JUMP 


Warm up- 1 set of 10 reps. 

Jumping squats - 2 sets of 10 reps. (inhale down - exhale at top) 

Leg lunges - 2 sets of 10 reps. (normal breathing) 

Bench press - 2 sets of 10 reps. 

Pull-overs - 2 sets of 10 reps (inhale as weight is lowered) 

Toe raises - (toes in, out and straight) - 3 sets of 15 reps. (normal breath- 
ing) 

Sit ups - (10 lbs. wt. behind head) - 2 sets of 25 reps. (feet hooked in stall 
bars) 

Leg lifts - (hanging from stall bars, feet weighted with iron boot) - 2 sets 
of 6 reps. 

Lead leg swings - (opposite leg on bench, grasp stall bar, swing weighted 
lead leg above head, experiment with weight, start low, work up) 

Leg presses - 3 sets of 10 reps. (weight according to individual - we use 3 
x 60%) - inhale down 

Goose step - 2 sets of 40 reps. (normal breathing) 
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BROAD JUMP 


1. All the high jump exercises listed above are used in weight training for this 
event with added emphasis on the lower abdominal region. We usually dou- 
ble the leg raises from the stall bar position and add another set of sit ups 
with the 10 lb. weight behind the head. 

2. The other exercise we incorporate into our weight training program is that 

of having our broad jumpers lie on their backs, knees to chest, and kick 

back a heavy medicine ball to a teammate who tosses at his feet as rapidly 
as he can get it back to the jumper. 2 sets of 35 reps. 


POLE VAULT 


Warm up - 1 set of 10 reps. 
2. Standing press - 5 sets of 5 reps. (inhale from top down - hold it - exhale 
at top) 

3. Jumping squats - 2 sets of 8 reps. 

4. Bent arm pullovers - 2 sets of 10 reps. 

5. Two arm curls - 2 sets of 10 reps. 

6. Toe raises - 3 sets of 15 reps. 

7. Bench press - 2 sets of 10 reps. 

8. Sit ups - 2 sets of 25 reps. 

9. Dead lifts and shoulder shrug - 2 sets of 10 reps. 

10. Leg presses - 2 sets of 10 reps. 

11. Good morning exercise - 2 sets of 10 reps. 

12. Wrist curls - 2 sets of 10 reps. 
13. Leg raises - 3 sets of 10 reps. (eliminate these they day before competition) 


*NOTE: All types of horizontal and parallel bar, and rope work is done by our 
men to supplement this weight training program and routine. Usually 
on alternate days away from the weights. 


SHOT PUT 


1. Warm up - 1 set of 10 reps. 
2. Squats - 2 sets of 10 reps. (heels on two inch board - inhale down - exhale 
top) 
3. Bench press - 2 sets of 10 reps. (Breathe in on way down - hold it - drive 
hard and fast) 
4. Twoarm curls - 2 sets of 10 reps. (hands in and out - inhale up, exhale 
down, pull or curl hands) 
5. 45 degree thrusts - 3 sets of 6 reps. (inhale - explode on thrust - quick 
succession) 
6. Dead lift and shoulder shrug - 2 sets of 10 reps. (inhale up - exhale down) 
7. Rowing exercise - (upright and forward lean positions) - 2 sets of 10 reps. 
(inhale up) 
8. Trunk bend thrusts - 2 sets of 10 reps. (assume reverse putting stance at 
center of rings and thrust up in twisting motion) 
9. Wrist curls - 2 sets of 10 reps. 
10. Medicine ball exercise - 4 sets of 25 reps. (slam heavy medicine ball 
quickly at a point above your head with wrist action - develops fingers, wrist. 
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DISCUS 


1. Warm up - 1 set of 10 reps. 
2. Squats - 2 sets of 10 reps. 
3. Bench press - 2 sets of 10 reps. 
4, Curls- 2 sets of 15 reps. (do with barbells) 
5. Bent arm pullovers - 2 sets of 10 reps. (inhale down - exhale coming up) 
6. 45 degree thrusts - 3 sets of 6 reps. 
7. Lateral raises - 2 sets of 10 reps. (inhale up - exhale down) 
8. Trunk twists and bends with good morning exercise - 2 sets of 10 reps. 
(exhale down) 
9. Rowing exercise - 2 sets of 10 reps (forward lean position) 
10. Dead lift and shoulder shrug - 2 sets of 10 reps. 
11. Pull ups from floor - 2 sets of 15-20 reps. (weighted pulley - adjust weight 
to suit athlete) 
JAVELIN 


Remember that for throwing the javelin you need quick, smooth reflexes. 


Warm up - | set of 10 reps. 
Bench press - 2 sets of 10 reps. 
Squats - 2 sets of 10 reps. 
Overarm left - 2 sets of 10 reps. (lie on mat, arms extended over head, 
elbows locked - grasp weight (30 or 40 lbs.) and pull upward keeping arms 
straight until over head - then lower and repeat - for change-up, use ''snap 
up'' technique) 
Trunk bends - 2 sets of 10 reps. (side to side) 
French curls - 2 sets of 10 reps. (started from press position - bar is 
lowered until it touches back of neck, elbows pointed forward, lift up and 
repeat) 

7. Toe raises - 3 sets of 10 reps. (toes in, out, and straight) 

8. Pulley work - 3 sets of 15 reps. (lifts from weighted floor pulleys - adjust 
weight to suit athlete) 

9. Sit ups - 2 sets of 25 reps. (10 lbs behind head) 

10. Leg raises - 3 sets of 6 reps. (from stall bars, hanging position, iron boots) 


Additional exercises incorporated in Javelin program: 


11. Golf ball throwing - develops arm speed and snap through - use own discre- 
tion. 

12. Pound spikes with hand sledge approximately one foot above head. This 
exercise strengthens the ligaments and tendons around the thrower's elbow 
and develops that final thrust at the end of the elbow. 


Our athletes continue on the accelerated specified program three days a week 
until March lst. Even though we have a few practice meets in March, we continue 
this program until our season is in full swing. After our regular season gets under 
way we cut our workouts to two days per week. Monday and Wednesday for Friday 
meets and Tuesday and Thursday for Saturday meets. The first day we work according 
to the outlined schedule and the second day we cut the repetitions in half but not the 
sets. This we find emphasizes speed and quickness and offers the athlete time to rest, 
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TRAINING FOR THE 440 YARD HURDLES 


By John Gibson 
Seton Hall 


Iam supposed to talk about the 440 hurdles. It would seem that to bring me up 
to talk on this is rather silly because we have so many great hurdlers in this room who 
perhaps know so much more about hurdling than I would ever hope to know. 


We have Larry Snyder, who was one of the greatest quarter-mile hurdlers of 
his day. I remember Larry, and when I ran the only time I saw him was his back. I 
think it was at the Penn Relays in 1925. Then you have Percy Beard from Florida, 
who is sitting here beside me. Then you have Chic Werner. They were all great hurd- 
lers in their own right, and for me to try to tell you more than they would-- gentlemen, 
I don't think I could do it. I don't think I could come near to telling you what they know. 


However, I think it is very good that the National Collegiate Track Coaches As- 
sociation is adopting the quarter-mile hurdles in place of the 220 hurdles, so that we 
can get more in line each year with what the Olympic program is. If we are going to 
compete in the Olympics, we can't compete in an event only held in an Olympic year. 

It isn't possible to develop men in that way. 


I think we have done tremendously well with our success in those events, but I 
think it will be much better as time goes onif we can go after the event year after year. 


I would think that it might be well for the high school coaches to take into consi- 
deration changing some of theirprogramsand putting on quarter-mile hurdles. I can't 
see where it is going to hurt a high school boy to run 440 hurdles. His time will be 
much slower, but nevertheless the training that he goes through for most events in 
high school is probably just as strenuous as he would have to put on for a quarter-mile 
hurdle race. In this connection, if we look at the high school events, most of them 
will not run two miles in competition on a track, but they will run a boy two and a half 
miles in cross country. 

It seems silly that they can train a boy all spring for two and a half miles cross 
country and then say it will hurt him to runa mile in a meet; so therefore with the same 
idea in mind I don't see that it is going to hurt a high school boy to run quarter-mile 
hurdles, and in doing it we will benefit in the end as college coaches because that is 
where our material comes from. Naturally, the more we can do to help a high school 
coach or the high school athlete, the better we are going to be-- the better American 
athletes are going to be in the Olympics. 


As to the quarter-mile hurdles, I don't think it is necessary for me to go into 
the spacing of the hurdles for you because you have that in your guide, in your hand- 
books, and that gives you all the layout of the quarter-mile hurdles. 


The height, however, three feet, might be called to your attention because some 
people get confused. They think they should be the low hurdles. They think they should 
be the high hurdles. They are actually intermediate, three feet high. 
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When we come to running quarter-mile hurdles, there has always been a ques- 
tion in my mind along this line. And naturally a fellow who is proficient in hurdling 
and hurdling form will have somewhat of an edge over the other competitor. However, 
it is not necessary that he be a polished, finished hurdler such as is needed for a high 
hurdle. 


If he is of tall stature, naturally he will have a little better advantage. However, 
I think when we come down to the final analysis of all quarter-mile hurdlers, intestinal 
fortitude is probably the greatest asset that any hurdler could have. 


It takes a lot of time; it takes a lot of practice, and most of all it takes endur- 
ance and heart to compete. If the boy doesn't have the heart to compete, I think he had 
better stay out of quarter-mile hurdles. 


When I was running, I never felt that way about it, although the more I coach, 
the more I see that it is true. I felt that when I ran quarter-mile hurdles, that each 
hurdle was a race tome. I went from hurdle to hurdle, and I never looked at ten hur- 
dles. However, when I was going to run a 600 yard flat race, when I saw all that 
distance out in front of me, I would say, ''Oh God, I have to go all that way.'' But in 
the quarter-mile hurdles it was easier because of that one particular point-- to run 
from hurdle to hurdle. 


With regard to training for that event, I think that when you come down to train- 
ing for it, you have to do a very big amount in your early training of overdistance work, 
Perhaps you will spend months doing that overdistance work. What we mean by ''over- 
distance work" is that a hurdler in my estimation has to be able to run a pretty good 
half mile, and if he can't run a pretty good half mile, in most cases he will have trou- 
ble. A boy might tell you that he can't runa half mile, but oddly enough if you take 
that boy and throw him into a half mile some day and get him to stop thinking about it, 
you will find out that that boy will run a heck of a half mile for you, and he has to be 
able to run the half because he has to have that endurance when he comes through from 
the fifth hurdle on. That is when everything breaks loose. That fifth hurdle, boy, is 
where your guts start to pull, and those fellows start to come after you, and you have 
to go with them. If you haven't got that stamina in back of you, that all-important over- 
distance work, then you are going to suffer for it because that is where it will stand in 
back of you. 


If you look at any of the great runners, you will find out that in almost every © 
case, and even down to the sprinters, you will find that they have to put a lot of back- 
ground work in back of them before they really can become good. You will find 
- sensations here and there who will do it, but nine out of ten fellows will have to put a 
lot of work in back of them. 


If you are going to take a man out of the clear blue, as a lot of fellows do, they 
say if you don't make a quarter-miler out of him, we will put him in the quarter-mile 
hurdles, and if we can't make a half-miler, we put him in the quarter-mile hurdles. 


They more or less try to make a catch-all of the event, but I think that any good quarter- 


miler who is taught to hurdle a little and get over a hurdle can make a good quarter- 
mile hurdler. I think any good half-miler who can run under 1:54 for a half.can runa 
respectable quarter-mile hurdle and probably improve on it. 
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By "improving on it,'' I mean that I have always been a great believer too that 
while I have my overdistance work, I have to get to the first five hurdles the first man. 
I want to be first man at the fifth hurdle. If I can befirst man at the fifth hurdle, I can 
see where I am going and I can know better what I am doing. 


I think that if you will take all your races and chart them, not only hurdle races 
but all your races, you will find out that comparatively all your good men run about the 
same time for the last half of the race because when fatigue starts to set in, nobody 
runs any faster. They don't pick up speed when they have fatigue. You bring those 
fellows up and get them to run and they will gradually learn to relax, and relaxation in 
hurdling is a tremendous asset. If a fellow is going to be tight, he is never going to be 
able to go a quarter-mile hurdle. He has got to be able to relax. 


Another thing in running those quarter-mile hurdles that is very important to 
me is what I calla ''waltz step.'' You see that every time you run those quarter-mile 
hurdles. You go from one hurdle to the other, and you start to chop your stride. Now 
you have got to pick up and start all over again. The minute you cut down on your 
stride, you have stopped all your momentum. Now you have picked it up, and you have 
to go again. 


One of the main things is to make sure that that fellow gets his stride between 
the hurdles. That will vary according to the mantoo, and some short fellows will 
have to take more strides than the large fellows, but on the other hand, it is all within 
his own physique. I think you have to take the physique of the man into consideration, 
and if he can do that, if he can take 15 or 17 strides in between those hurdles, accord- 
ing to him, I think that is what you have to be guided by. I don't think you should say 
that every man has to take the same number of steps. If he does, it is going to kill 
one man and be beneficial to another. 


A knee lift naturally is going to be very important to him when he starts to make 
his stride. If he can't get that knee up in the air, he will never make a stride. He has 
to bring that knee out. If he is going to run with the knee in back of him, he will have 
trouble. That knee lift is going to be important to him when he comes into a hurdle be- 
cause he has to lift the knee to get over that hurdle. He has to get a three-foot lift and 
push off that back foot, and if he doesn't get that, he will hit the hurdle, and down he 
will come. 


I prefer to work my hurdlers also over those first five hurdles with sprinters. 
In other words, run that first man with a sprinter for the five hurdles, so he gets used 
to going out over them. If he doesn't, he is going to be in trouble because the minute 
he gets to that fifth hurdle, when he starts to put on pressure, that is when he ties up, 
and then he misses one hurdle and he is through, if he is in real topflight competition. 
You can't afford to miss a hurdle there. 


I think that the regular hurdle exercises are very beneficial to a quarter-mile 
hurdler. I think most of you fellows know those with regard to teaching the high hurdles. 
Even the low hurdler, of course, will benefit. 


The low hurdle, in my estimation, is nothing but a step-over hurdle, but a high 
hurdle is always beneficial to a quarter-mile hurdler. If he learns to run a high hurdle, 
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he will have no trouble with quarter-mile hurdles because it is a little lower for him, 
and therefore much easier for him to get along on. Ido think, though, that the ques- 
tion of weight lifting might come in to help the man with his arms and his shoulders. 
However, I think that has to be moderated. I don't think you can go in for heavy weight 
lifting, but if you go in for a moderate weight lifting program, I think that would help 
him with his stride. It will give him a lot of arm power, and a lot of shoulder power, 
which he is going to need when he comes down to those drives. i 


I think perhaps it might be well at this point if you would ask any question that 
might be in your mind on them, and I will try to straight out those question, and we 
will get them out of the way. 


Mr. Larry Snyder (Ohio State): If you were starting, which leg would you have 
him put forward? 


Mr. Gibson: What I have always found is that a fellow with left leg lead will 
generally start with the left leg forward, and the fellow with right leg lead will start 
with his right leg forward. That brings up another interesting point as to which way 
you want your fellows to run the quarter-mile hurdles. 


To me, a fellow with left leg lead has a tremendous advantage over a fellow 
with right leg lead, especially if you take into consideration going around the bend. 
When you consider that you have to run two bends in quarter-mile hurdles, a fellow 
with right leg lead has a tendency to flare out going around the bend, and that means he 
is running out in the middle of the lane; where the fellow with the left leg lead is running 
on the line or right close to the line, so therefore there is a difference of distance of 
probably one yard almost in the line that he is running around that bend, and if you fig- 
ure that out you will find how much more that man with the right leg lead is running 
because of his trailleg. His trail leg on that quarter-mile hurdle is not supposed to 
come out past the end of the hurdle. 


Incidentally, gentlemen, that is something which should be cleared in our rule 
books with regard to hurdling. It says nothing about where the knee is extending past 
the end of the hurdle. In other words, the middle of your leg or your foot, your trail 
leg, can be on the hurdle and the other half of the leg be outside the end of the hurdle. 
Your knee can't be trailing alongside. The rules read that it can't be trailing along 
the hurdle. It is a question of what you call "'trail.'' "Trail," in my estimation, means 
coming along the side of the hurdle where your foot is not clearing. Your knee doesn't 
clear it. A man's knee out here (indicating) would be clearing that hurdle, but never- 
theless to me it would be improper hurdling. He is supposed to clear the fullhurdle, 
to stay within his own lane. 


In this case he would be running in the other fellow's lane, so you can see that 
a right foot hurdler, to try and run where a left lead leg goes is going to have to either 
violate the rules or else he will not be able to be inthe race. That is what it would 
amount to. The left leg lead is the more preferable, and I think that it would be much 
more advantageous to you to break the man from the right to the left leg. I know they 
say that it can't be done, but actually it can be done. It takes a lot of perseverence 
and a lot of practice on the part of the hurdler, and it takes that desire, as I said be- 
fore. If the boy doesn't have the desire to run those hurdles, you are going to be in 
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trouble with them, but if he has the desire, he will work with you and do everything you 
tell him to do, and if he will do everything you tell him to do, you can break him from 

that right to left leg, and you will see a big improvement and a big difference in his time. 
I think that there is a full second difference between right leg and left leg lead hurdlers. 


I have seen fellows with right leg leads going around the bend, and they come 
back and complain that they can't make their stride. They hit that bend, and actually 
if you check that one particular thing, you will find that the man at that particular point 
has come off to his right, and now he has to switch back this way (indicating) and then 
he comes this way (indicating) to come back in again, so he is making a small ''s'' in 
there which throws the timing out, because when you have the stride down right that 
last little thing of a half yard will cause you to chop, and when you chop that is where 
you are going to run into trouble. 


Another point I would like to bringto your attention with regard to hurdlers, and 
Ihave seen this not only with quarter-mile hurdlers but also high hurdlers, and that is 
the pointing of the foot before you take off. If you watch that toe, you have to be care- 
ful that man has the toe pointed straight ahead and not to the outside. You see, with 
nature the minute you lift off on that foot, your hip swings square, and if your foot is 
pointed to the left or to the right, whichever foot you take off with, your body has to 
come over, and you have an awful job correcting that particular one. 


I have had some tremendous problems with hurdlers like that. I have seen that 
any number of times, and it is hard to convince a boy about this. As a matter of fact, 
the only way I could convince one boy is when I took a picture of him and showed it to 
him. We had trouble with him because every time he came over a hurdle he would be 
this way (indicating); his foot would hit here, and the next one had to come over here to 
get him back in line again. So pay particular attention when a boy starts to hurdle to 
that take off foot. If he does it, it will cause you a lot of headaches, and it will be tough 
to correct later on. The longer you let it go, the harder it is to correct. 


Question: You made the statement that you don't think heavy weight lifting is 
good for them. What do you mean by "heavy?" 


Mr. Gibson: I mean 50 to 60 pounds, no more than that. It is just to develop 
shoulder and arm strength. Also push-ups. 


Question: You recommend left leg lead for all hurdlers? 


Mr. Gibson: I wouldn't say all hurdlers. Ona straight-away it doesn't make 
much difference. With a high hurdle or low hurdle on a straight-away, it wouldn't make 
much difference, but naturally when you go around the bend, you are working against 
the bend. Your left foot man can swing in on his left and lean on that leg. The right 
foot hurdler goes to lean, and he will throw himself off balance to start with, and if he 
is able to maneuver, the first thing you know he is going to his right and has to come 
back. Besides that, he is running in the middle of the lane, which adds another three 
yards going around the bend. He has got to spot that man distance right away. 


Mr. Snyder: I think also most of your high hurdlers are low hurdlers, and the 
tendency is becoming more and more common to run low hurdle races around the curve, 
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so you will have the same situation in the low hurdles, only half as much of it though. 


Mr. Gibson: Most races are now conforming to Olympic standards of ''run 
around both bends,"' so that our boys will be used to it when they go abroad. When our 
boys go abroad, they will lose a number of times because of the fact that they have to 
run two bends. 


Question: Do you feel that the high school coaches ought to try to make left leg 
hurdlers out of right leg hurdlers, rather than see which they loox better at? 


Mr. Gibson: Yes, I think it is advantageous to the boy, and as I said, it can be 
developed. 


Question: Have you ever done any weight training on the ankles? 


Mr. Gibson: No, I have had several boys who have had cartilage trouble with 
their knees, and the doctors gave them weight lifting for that. I don't know of anybody 
who does that, do you? 


Mr. Snyder: Don, tell them about your loaded jacket. 


Mr. Gibson: Yes, I think that is tremendous. 


Chairman Canham: It just helps keep the weight over the center of gravity. With 
ankle bands and belts which we have, you keep your weight over the center of gravity, 
the increased weight. We have had good luck with them. We start with ten pounds, and 
we have inserts which we can put in to bring it up to twenty pounds, if you want to. 


Mr. Gibson: I think one of the most important parts to me of the jackets that 
I have seen is it has a tendency to help boys who keep their shoulders up. Most boys 
think they have to come way up here (indicating) to run. They don't realize that the 
more relaxed they are, the better they are going to run. 


You will see any number of high school boys, and the first time they come out, 
probably they have seen it from pictures, but I think the more we can teach the boys to 
keep their shoulders down, the better runners we will have. For you high school coaches 
I think that jacket is a tremendous asset. I think that the college coaches will agree 
with me on one thing. When you get a boy coming into your college with some of these 
basic faults in fundamentals, I think you will find out that he graduates and he still has 
them, and you can't correct them because he has had four to five years of doing it. By 
the time you correct them, if you start to correct them, you will wind up doing nothing 
but a correction job and get no benefit out of the athlete. Are there any questions on it? 
I will be around if there are. If you are afraid to ask a question on the floor, I will be 
glad to answer it in private. 
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TRAINING FOR DISTANCE RUNNING 


By Ken Doherty 


The only basis on which I can justify my attempt to talk on this subject is that 
of referring to what others have done and what others have written, and frankly every- 
thing that I have to say is taken more than anywhere else from this little pamphlet by 


g Fred Wilt called, ''How They Train, '' which I hope you all have already seen. 
In this book the training of 145 individuals is summarized, and along with that 
De there are three articles by Fred Wilt and one by a Frenchman named Mollet summariz- 
ing fartlek and interval training. The French article, especially, is the best thing ever 
written on interval training. 
If you read the individual reports and spend time with them, it seems to me 
1 that you can get a more sound knowledge of what is going on in the world than in any 
ly other way. That is my full justification for talking on a subject with which I personally 
have very little experience. 
Iam going to try to do this by suggesting three ideas that are basic to any dis- 
tance training program and illustrate how these ideas are carried out in the training 
of several world champions. 
Vith One of these men is Gunder Hagg. Hagg, of course, is from Sweden, and start- 
m ing in 1941 he followed fartlek because he believed in basic training throughout the 
and wintertime, running in the snow, skiing, anything and everything that would promote 
the basic conditioning of his body, and also because of his use of sports training camps 
in northern Sweden. While inthe service he was able to follow a set program of train- 
ing in which he set aside a 5000 meter area and did his training there uphill and down, 
fast and slow, in a fartlek method. 
Barthel of Luxembourg trained under the German coach, Gerstler, and the key 
point there was intensity of training. Gerstler worked at the University of Freiburg 
¥ with an outstanding physiologist, Reindel, who is known throughout Europe for devel- 
to oping or inventing (if I can use the word) interval training-- developing a system perhaps 
ac hes more scientifically than any other maninthe world. In this system, intensity of train- 
ing is the main thing, and I think that is significant here. I understand that Barthel 
se lost 22 pounds during the months he trained with Gerstler. 
2S 
3y Then there is Salsola of Finland, who worked with Armas Valste and Johansson. 
ng My interest in him was prompted by the fact (which Chic Werner brought out in Chicago) 
it? that Finland has followed a program of six years-- and it will now be eight-- of continu- 
be ous training, 12 months of training without ceasing, a variation, a rhythm of training, 


hard and easier and so on, but still running as a way of life, continuous training for 
the past eight years, without in a sense taking time out. Also, it seems that Valste 

is following a policy of underdistance training to perhaps a greater extent than anyone. 
His distance running is repeated hundreds, repeated 200's and repeated 300's and 
400's, doing very little work during the track season beyond 400 meters, and much of 
the work not merely at but under 400 meters. 
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Then there is Roger Bannister, who had limited training time. This is closer 
to our problem. Let us look at the limited time that he had to take from his medical 
school work for training. He picked up an hour here and there. Also, he had no coach 
as director, only a coach as advisor, and there is a question as to how much he sought 
the advice of the coach. He was pretty much of an individualist, completely independent 
of training, in other words. 


Consider Iharos' work under Igloi. I don't know Igloi well, but I have an im- 
pression of a very strong-willed coach, almost a dictator in great intensity of training 
and great emphasis upon length of training. Iharos would run 18 to 25 miles per day 
on an average, and I remember one workout that was given where they ran five times 
400 meters, with a quarter-mile inbetween; the quarters averaging 55 seconds. Then 
there were six 400 meters in 55 seconds with only 200 meters in between. Then five 
more with only 100 meters. The more tired they got, the less interval, less period 
of jogging than there was between previously, so there is tremendous intensity of train- 
ing. 


In order to come closer to home, there is Ashenfelter, and I am thinking also 
of Moran and of what Chic Werner said at Chicago and also what Moran wrote in Fred 
Wilt's book. 


I haven't seen Penn State's training, and I hope I am not misinterpreting, but 
it seems to me that Chic has followed a policy of work hard when you work and then 
relax, even play. Moran stated in Wilt's book that he walked between intervals. I 
don't know whether he followed that entirely, but he worked hard, and then he walked. 
He seemed to take more time between his runs. He would work hard when he was run- 


ning, and then take a longer interval of rest in between. He would work hard for three 
weeks and then take a rest period. Chic said, and I think Moran said, that between 
seasons there were three weeks of complete layoff between cross country and indoor, 
between indoor and outdoor, in which they enjoyed themselves. Chic was concerned 
about them playing whatever it was, squash or swimming and so forth, but he thought 
that enjoyment and play were worth the gamble. 


Finally, there is Elliott of Australia, in whose case I think I would emphasize 
training as a way of life. Cerutty seems to think of track training as almost incidental 
to building an attitude and a way of life that is hard, that is vigorous and basically sound 
In terms of food, one of Elliott's lunches after a workout consisted of raw carrots, cab- 
bage, cheese and goat's milk. You know Cerutty's philosophy of running in sand dunes 
and along the seashore and in the water, knee deep inthe water, and coming back from 
a long hard routine over the golf course and actually going for a short swim in the cold 
ocean water. He emphasized the fact of how cold it was. We would be afraid of tying 
up our muscles. 


The basic ideas very quickly are these. Every one of these men believed in 
the principle that better running is the result of more running. That is very obvious. 
It takes in more years of running, more days per week, more weeks out of the year. 


I went through this book and took about 40 of the most outstanding champions 
and tried to summarize the year of first racing, and 15.6 was the average. The year 
of best performance, 26.2. The number of years between first racing and best per- 
formance, 10.2, as I recall it; approximately 10 years of training between when you 
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start racing and reach the peak. I don't know when they started training, but between 
first racing and best performance, it was 10 years for the making of a great distance 
runner. There were more days per week. Many of these men trained seven days a 
week. The average was 5.8. Ihadto estimate. I had to guess here and there, so 
don't take it exactly as right, but in other words it was five and six days per week. 
The average was 10.2 months per year, which means that some men were training 12 
months out of the year in order to get the average of 10.2. More running over more 
years is the basic idea. 


Another basic is greater intensity of running, and there is a great difference 
between more running and more intensity of running. If you are interested in the in- 
tensity, look at Wilt's book to see what Gordon Pirie is doing or what Zatopek is doing 
or any one of a dozen. Intensity of running, more work in less time, is basic to any 
training program. 


I feel that they key to interval training is this, and I talked to Dr. David Bres- 
nell, formerly of Harvard Fatigue Laboratory and now in Maryland, on this point, and 
he said, ''Yes, it makes sense.'' How many times ina single track training workout, 
how many times can you build a high oxygen debt, get tired and rest, get tired and rest, 
get tired in terms of oxygen debt? You runa quarter-mile in 63 or 67 seconds. You 
are breathing hard, and you build up resistance to oxygen debt. Then you jog. Then 
you do it again. How many times--tentimes, 18 times, 20 times. Is 20 times more 
valuable than 16. This is an individual matter. 


I suppose it will be years before we have any conclusions to be drawn, but just 
in general, how many times can you get tired interms of a lack of oxygen? 


Incidentally, while I think of it, Dr. Diehl in a report at Dallas, Texas a month 
ago mentioned that in their work in space medicine, they are interested in recovery 
from conditions of stress, and he made the statement that the amount of work that a 
man does in order to move more rapidly is always an individual problem. What should 
we do between our quarter miles, between our 200's, our 300's or whatever it is? 

Some men walk; some men jog; some men jog fast; some men jog slow. His point was 
that it is an individual matter. You can't say this is best, but each individual has to 

find out how he recovers most quickly, and he will have to find out by experimentation. 
It is movement of some kind, there is no question of that, but whether it is fast jogging, 
slow jogging or walking, that is an individual problem. 


The last idea, and frankly this is the main one I had in mind when I started the 
thing, was that of motivation. No matter what system you follow, your problem is how 
to get them to do all this work. 


It is one thing to say that Zatopek and Bannister do that, but how do we do this 
in our situation, and I know I have talked to boys. I have said, ''This is what so-and-so 
does and we ought to do the same, '' and somehow nothing happens. We don't do the 
same. 


I tried to summarize it the other night. In fact, I thought of this Thursday night 
on the way home and spent most of Thursday night working up the chart as to what are 
the problems of motivation. I came up with this thing (circular chart) and Iam sorry 
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it isn't larger. I wish I had it six feet in size. Anyway, this first circle in the center 
has to do with the training system. It says, ''Training System,'"' and the training sys- 
tem, of course, is on the average more or less well motivated. 


I think that the worst system was the old American system of underdistance and 
overdistance. We knew a week or two weeks ahead of time what we were going to do 
on Tuesday and Thursday, and we hated it. It was on a quarter-mile track, and there 
was that time trial every Tuesday or Wednesday. In terms of motivation, it was the 
worst of all. 


I am sure that the best of all, basically, is fartlek, not interval training, in 
which you go out individually away from the coach and away from the stop watch and in 
a sense have fun working hard. Whether you do it on the pine needle woods paths of 
Sweden or whether you do it on the sand dunes of the seashore of Australia doesn't 
matter too much. You have to use your own terrain, your own location, but as a sys- 
tem fartlek is the most interesting of all. 


Interval training is interesting, somewhere between the two, because it is so 
varied. We are all following interval training for the most part, in addition to fartlek, 
but each of us has a slightly different idea 45 to just how intervals should be carried 
out, and each individual, perhaps on your team, has a different idea from every other 
individual in that he likes this or that. It is the interval between that is important or 
it is the speed with which you run, or it is the number of these, and we all have a dif- 
ferent ideas, so that it is interesting. 


Second on this second circle on the inside, the one that is rotating, I have 
"Terrain" and the least interesting terrain is the quarter-mile track, in my opinion. 


It is monotonous. You are going ina circle. I suppose even worse would be the 220 
track indoors, but that is the least interesting, and the most interesting would be the 
pine woods as I saw them down in North Carolina. It seemed to me that they have a 
wonderful opportunity there. Another would be a golf course or, as I mentioned, Aus- 
tralia. I have written here sand dunes, hills, fields, woods, seashore, and down at the 
bottom I have the low, the 440 track. © 


The next is the coach-athlete relationship, whichis in the third circle. You 
know each other, and some of us are directors. We are almost dictators. I mentioned 
Igloi. Going around the circle, not necessarily up or down, I have dictator, supervi- 
sor, advisor, fellow athlete, self direction. 


Bannister would be a case of self direction. You know coaches who illustrate 
these various approaches. They can all be successful. Igloi was certainly successful, 
no question about that. The advisor, the friendly guy, that type can be successful, but 
just from a standpoint of motivation, the man who gives the athlete independence, self 
direction, the knowledge of what he is doing and why he is doing it and how he is doing 
it, I think is setting up a higher level of motivation than to take the opposite extreme, 
where the athlete reports and says, ''What do I have to do, coach?" Then you say, 
"You do this, and here is the watch to see that you do it.'' All are successful, but 
motivationwise there is a difference. 
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Individual motivation is this next circle, and here I put up "drudgery.'' What 
do we have to do today, coach? Then I put up some dollar signs by which I meant ma- 
terial rewards. He does this because of a scholarship, because of ''Well, you go and 
complete that,'' material rewards. I am not thinking of money as such, but things re- 
lated to it, material rewards of one kind or another, social gains or social recognition. 
He does it because of recognition within the student body or, in the case of Finland, be- 
cause the most important thing in the world is to be a distance runner. 


What a wonderful social environment exists in Finland and in the Scandinavian 
countries, generally, where you are a hero if you can put one foot in front of the other; 
whereas in India, perhaps, who knows or who cares? The situation would be very dif- 
ferent depending on just where you are. 


It can be interesting work. He is interested in the work itself. It is an inter- 
esting challenge to him as work, or he can consider it as a play period. 


Again, in each of our own cases, all of these things are true. Perhaps some of 
our boys did come to school as a matter of scholarship, material reward, but they are 
not thinking about their scholarships when they are running on the track. Part of the 
time they are playing. They are at this far level of just enjoying it for the fun of it. 
At other times they are doing it because they want to make that trip to that part of the 
country, so all of these motivating factors are present in each one of our situations, 
but in some situations they are present to a greater degree than in other situations, 
and I think that it is important that we should understand just to what extent they are 
present and make use of them-- minimize them or maximize them, as you will. 


The last circle is one I wish I could get a better term for. It is training and 
competitive social climate. By that I tried to say that in some of our institutions, it 
is important that we do well in distance running, and in other institutions it just isn't 
important. Who care whether they run or don't run? 


I mentioned Finland as being perhaps the highpoint in the world in terms of the 
importance of being a distance runner, and you can go to the opposite extreme in places 
or institutions where it is not. 


What does this all mean? I think that a man can be at a high point on any one 
of these circles and at a fairly negative point on all of the other circles and still be a 
world champion, if that high point is sufficient to overcome all of the obstacles that 
are present in the other things. I won't go into details, but you can see how that would 
work out. 


Where more of these factors are positive, you are more likely to have a suc- 
cessful program. Where you can use a little cross country running or golf course 
running, a little fartlek, it will help. Where you can improve your climate of success 
within your own institution, it will help. Where you can be a little closer to your ath- 
letes personally and know them as persons rather than just as runners, it will help, 
and so on all the way through. 


To me it would be worthwhile, if I were back in coaching again, to think through 
what I am doing in my own situtation relative to the system that I am following, rela- 
tive to the terrain in which I run, relative to the rewards that I set up, to organize a 
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program that had as many positive factors in the situation as possible. I think that 
does what I had in mind. Are there any questions? 


Question: You made a general statement about fartlek, that you consider it the 
best type of training? 


Mr. Doherty: In terms of motivation. 


Question: You send them out inthe country to run. From a practical stand- 
point, dealing with American coaches, what is the opportunity and how far do you think 
our general track program would get with such a situation of sending the boys out into 
the park and letting them run? 


Mr. Doherty: Perhaps I wasn't clear. I said fartlek was the best training pro- 
gram from the standpoint of motivation, from the standpoint of enjoying it. I think all 
of us are following a combination of all of these things and depending upon our parti- 
cular situation, we are emphasizing fartlek or we are emphasizing track training. I 
am at Pennsylvania. How do we run fartlek? We can do it by running up the stadium 
steps, running around the railroad tracks and out on the highway, and it is almost im- 
possible for us to follow what would normally be called a fartlek system. 


Second, and perhaps this is what you are suggesting, what about the age of our 
youngsters? Are they mature enough to go out and work hard when the coach is not 
present? Again, that isanindividual matterfor each coach to work out. I don't think 
there is any answer to your question other than an individual answer in terms of the 
athlete, the coach and the institution and its location. 
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HIGH SCHOOL MIDDLE DISTANCE RUNNING 


By Frank McHugh 
St. Francis Preparatory School 
Brooklyn, New York 


I would like to thank Mr. George Eastment for asking me to speak on this sub- 
ject. Perhaps I am up here because I have been fortunate in having some wonderful 
boys to work with over the years. By trial and error and a lot of luck, in five years 

I have had ten boys run the half under two minutes; and in the last three and a half 
years, I believe, seven boys ran the quarter in 50 seconds flat or under. 


An awful lot of luck is involved, as you can can appreciate. Iam not going to 

try to go into the technical aspects too much of form or training, but I will try to give 
a general nine or ten months type of survey or plan that we attempt to work with at St. 
Francis Prep in Brooklyn. 


I would like to start off by saying that we are located in a semi-industrial sec- 
tion in the Williamsburg section of Brooklyn. We have 1,050 boys who come from 
three or four of the boroughs in New York City. Some of them come from as far as 
25 miles away. 


When we work in cross country we go up to Van Cortlandt Park, and it takes an 
hour to go there. When we work indoors, we work in an armory where there are twelve 
schools and 500 boys working almost simultaneously, and it takes us 45 minutes to an 
hour to get there. Outdoors we use a track called Red Hook Stadium in Brooklyn, and 

it takes us 45 minutes to an hour to reach that location. 


We attempt to start off in June, not September. We attempt to start in June 
with an evaluation of the boys, individually and collectively-- what they have done in 
the previous year, possibly far short in regard to their capacities or goals, and if we 
have them as returning sophomores, juniors or seniors, what we hope to plan for in 
the coming year. They have no formal training program inthe summer. We ask them 
just to try to-work out whatever plan they can devise, whether once a week or two weeks 
just to stay loose. 


Some of them beg for uniforms, and we are rather reluctant to give out uniforms. 
They work with their own equipment. When August rolls around, around the third week, 
we send out a form letter and give out uniforms, and then for the next two weeks the 
boys are on their own in a more or less flexible type of training program. We don't 
start actual formal training programs until the actual first week of school-- the first 
day of school about mid-September. 


Everyone runs cross country, whether it is competitive or non-competitive. We 
have 40 to 50 running for alltrack. We think it is a must. The values are, as we all 
know, great in regard to the accomplishments and goals achieved. We have 40 or 50 
boys out, and we spend the first week and a half to two weeks on the cinder track, and 
then we go out and start doing the hill work. 


The usual type of workout in cross country, in which the quarter milers as well 
as the half milers are involved, goes along something like this: 
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On Monday we may do nine or twelve rather easy interval 220's or perhaps six 
440's of just running quarters, 63 or 65 or even up to 68 to 70. Sometimes we do them 
in two sets six minutes apart, and quarters are about three minutes apart, or some- 
times we do them in three sets-- that is three sets of quarters, two in each set. 


Tuesday we do hill work, and we do generally three to five miles. 


Wednesday we come back and usually we do flat work. We doa little speed work 
perhaps. 


Thursday we do gentle hill work or we do some more speed work on the flats. 
That rolls through until the first week in November, maybe November 10. 


Then we have about a three to five day layoff, but involved in the layoff is more 
or less of a modified decathalon in which we get everybody involved, sophomores against 
sophomores, juniors against juniors, with a few little awards for each group for total 
point score. They receive some kinds of awards, and it is an enthusiastic gathering 
we get for this type of decathalon. 


There is no real break in cross country to indoor. After the decathalon gets 
finished, we go back on the cinder track for a week, a week and a half or two weeks. 
Then and only then do we go indoors the last week in November up to the 102nd Armory 
for the flat training. We do no starts until after the first of December, absolutely no - 
sprint starts. The first week inthe Armory we are just getting the boys accustomed 
to boards, watching out for shin splints and heel bruises and foot trouble in particular. 
We are just doing pace work for the most part. We are getting them used to the boards 
and the turns, and they are doing striding for the most part. 


Half milers, for example, that first week or two indoors, are doing easy 660's 
and easy quarters. WhenI say "easy quarters"! for the top half-dozen half milers it 
would be along the lines of perhaps a 60 quarter, coming back two or three minutes 
later with a 63; a five or six minute layoff, jogging and walking, and coming back with 
the same 60 and 63. 


After a week or two then we start stepping it up. The half milers on Monday, 
for example, may do nine or twelve interval 220's or perhaps nine 330's. We break 
them into sets. They are not sustained workouts. That is, we do nine 220's that are 
in three sets-- three 220's with four or five minutes between a set, a minute or two 
minutes between 220's. They are doing the 220 at the rate of 28.5 and 29.5 for the first 
two; 30 and 31 for the remaining two sets. When they are doing the 330, they do 29 and 
30 second pace through the 220. 


On Tuesday perhaps we may do four quarters in a 58.5 and 60, two minutes 
apart, coming back five minutes later with the same thing. 


On Wednesday we may do two 660's and near 7/8's competitive effort, along 
the lines of 29, 30 and 31, with a 1:30 or 1:32 660. 


Quarter milers come off cross country with the same general type of training 
as the half milers. They are doing easy 600's and 500's and easy interval 300's. After 
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the first couple of weeks roll around, the quarter milers begin to do hard paced 330's, 
and then the meat of the quarter miler's workout, at least from our standpoint, is in- 
terval 220's; perhaps four 220's in two sets, a 7/8's effort 220, a minute and a half 

apart and then 3/4 effort 220's and seven minutes later the same thing again. 


Regarding starts, as I said we do not do any starts until after December 1. The 
quarter milers generally work with 220 and 100 yard men. Half milers work on starts. 


On relay work, sometimes we have the half milers and quarter milers carry a 
relay stick for a half hour while they work out because we have had examples of unfor- 
tunate cases with a dropped stick or poor stick passing, and it results in someone 

carrying the stick around for a few days. 


We try to stress relaxation, hip drive, whatever is the most economical type of 
body movement to improve form of the half milers, quarter milers, and middle dis- 
tance men. We advocate a more or less low or middle arm carry. Anything that 
emphasizes relaxation is the thing we are trying to get across. 


Our half milers and quarter milers, as well as the rest of the boys on the team, 
work in groups, generally according to their abilities. We try to have group leaders 

to facilitate the training advice. That is, the better boy in a group will be given a work- 
out for that group. He imparts that particular workout to the rest of the boys in his 
group-- these two, three or four-- and we insist that everyone in that particular group 
knows definitely what the workout is and what is the design behind it and just what they 
are supposed todo. We thought we would mix up the groups sometimes in order to 
bring along the poorer boys if they can possible improve. Inthe group practice, we 
attempt to practice different tactics such as box situations, alternating with regard to 


taking the lead, type situations that may come up, starting and listing through in regard 
to the various workouts. 


One of the greatest goals or points of emphasis that we try to achieve wit! ur 
half milers is not to let down in the third 220. We find out that a good many higi: school 
half milers run a hot quarter and then they let down considerably in that third 220. 
They hope to come up with some kind of a salvation kickin the last 110. Wetry to em- 
phasize smoothness and paced workouts, both from a quarter miler's as well as a half 
miler's standpoint. We attempt to work our quarter milers with the idea of carrying 
through the quarter over the entire distance. A 50 second quarter, we attempt to aim 
along the lines of, we will say, 24 and 26 or maybe even 24.5 and 25.5 would be better. 


I don't know what the reason is, but when it comes time for the 1000 yard run 
in indoor, outdoor high school competition here in New York City, we find that good 
half milers seem to go to pieces inthe 1000 yard runs. A half mile plus 120 yards is 
what it is, and they seem to think of it asa 3/4 mile run. We try to get our boys to 
run 1000 along the lines of adding 5/10 of a second to each 220. That is, the quarter 
mile is one second slower than their usual quarter. The 660 is 1-1/2 slower. 

The half mile is about two seconds slower than their competitive half mile. That 1000 
yard run seems to find two minute half milers at 2:05, and they have 120 yards to go. 


Our half milers use the Adidas type training shoes. We find they give good sup- 
port, and we use the canvas type of flats inthe Armory just for speed work. Quarter 
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milers use canvas flat shoes all the time. The Adidas type of training shoes don't take 
the turns. There is too much slippage onit. Outdoors we use canvas flats 90 per cent 
of the time. We only use spikes for speed work and time trials. Our more versatile 
fellows have two kinds of spikes-- practice spikes and meet spikes. The meet spikes 
are just as the name implies, used just for meet competition. 


With the indoor season finished approximately the first week in March, we again 
have a three or five day layoff for the return of equipment. Then we try to run another 
modified decathalon. 


We start our outdoor practice generally by mid-March or the third week in 
March, and here again we start rather easily. Half milers are doing the 3/4 of a mile, 
easy pace work, and then they come down to three 660's for workouts, and then they 
come down six 440's, 62 to 65 seconds, and nine to twelve 220's, easy 220's. 


Until we get a break in the weather, usually in April, half milers start doing 
some more advanced quarter work and 220 work. Again, I emphasize that at least with 
our high school boys who are coming out of grammar school at 12-1/2 years of age now, 
we emphasize that on the interval type of workout we can't give a sustained type of in- 
terval workout like four or five straight quarters or six, eight or ten 220's. We have 
to give them these segments, these breaks, so they have some kind of a rest in between, 


We try to vary the workouts. Besides the interval workouts, we use little fro- 
lics, speed play, a little overdistance once in a while-- anything to break up the 
monotony, but the entire basic workout is the interval type of workout, again empha- 
sized by a sound cross country program. 


In regard to weight in training for our middle distance men, unfortunately we 
can only use the weights, though we have them, during the outdoor season because of 
our lack of facilities. Iam just trying something new this week. I got hold of some 
of the weighted training jacket from Don Canham. It will be very interesting to see 
how that works out. 


On relay running and makeup of the relays indoors, for example, in the Gar- 
den we don't follow any set pattern in placing our men, except that we put our fastest 
man or next to fastest man as leadoff. We do that because the man who gets that first 
turn in the Garden in indoor running has a tremendous advantage. If that first manis 
a solid starter and can hit that turn well, then the team is running smoothly and the 
stick passing is performed free and clear. 


The two mile relay generally goes onthe basis of a four, three, two, our pat- 
tern from slowest down to your fastest man. 


Outdoors we know the usual setup for relay running with regard to placement 
of our men, but I pulled something a couple of years ago down at the Penn Relays, and 
everyone said it was an overnight hunch or a last minute hunch on the setup on our re- 
lay, but please understand that it was a one week planning program. We put our slowest 
man, Frank Hagerty, a sophomore at Villanova, as leadoff man. Why did we do it? 
Because down at Pennsylvania, at least in the high school section cf the mile relay, they 
hadn't been able to take a crouched sprinter's start, and we thought that with the push- 
ing and shoving around that he would be the best man there. 
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Then we put our fastest man second, and our next fastest man, and we put our 
sprinter last. It was one of those races that came out with everything just clicking 
beautifully, and we got off a 50.5, 48.7, 48.7 and 49.6, and of course I looked like a 
genius. 


That has perhaps given us our greatest thrill where we have had three boys run 
ina relay under 50 seconds, and then in the two mile relay where we had three of the 
four boys run under two minutes, and the other fellow ran two minutes and 2/10. 


If there are any questions that you may place before me, I will be glad to at- 
tempt to answer them, 


Question: When your boys come out, do you attempt to classify them right 
away as quarter milers or half milers? What standards do you use? 


Mr. McHugh: I think you are in the same position as lam. We don't have too 
many natural sprinter-type boys. We attempt to move the boys who don't have real 
sprinting ability into the quarter or the half. Some of them ask what events they can 
go out for or what events they would like to go for, but we try them in everything. We 
see by their type of workout just how much they can work, just what kind of pace work 
they can stand, and usually after a while they fit into the set patterns. We might say 
that we try to keep the stop watch in the pocket as much as possible and we try to hold 
the time trials downto a minimum. The only time we take out the watch is for pace 
work for the quarter milers, particularly. The half milers are on interval workouts, 
so they know. 


Question: Do you say you would use the decathalon as a means of standards? 


Mr. Md#ugh: The decathalon doesn't help us too much because the field event 
facilities are not too good in the track we use. We use it for motivating interest and 
to try to attempt to enter the indoor or outdoor season with vigor and enthusiasm. 


Question: How much success have you had in turning out 100 and 220 men for 
the mile relay? 


Mr. McHugh: We had this boy, Les Hinder, who had 9.85 time in major meets 
and ran a 49 leadoff. We had Ray Rutkowski, who is playing football for Notre Dame. 
He was national quarter mile champion. We have a sophomore, who as a freshman 
led the Elmira Relay with 51.5, and who is running now 2:06 without much training in 
the half. These are a couple of examples. 


Question: What type of warmup do your boys use for the 880 and 440? 


Mr. McHugh: Outdoor half milers may do 3/4 of a mile medium to fast jog- 
ging, then do 10 minutes of calisthenics. I didn't mention the exercises at all. Iam 
glad you brought it out. We use all types of strengthening and stretching calisthenics, 
and then they may do three 75 or 100 yards straightaway. Half milers take about a 
minimum of 20 minutes to warm up. Quarter milers take about 15 minutes. Quarter 
milers do 660 to 880 in mid-season in a jog, four or five minutes walking, seven to 
ten minutes of exercise, and three 50 to 100 straightaways. I leave it more or less 
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up to them unless I think they are making it too short. We readjust or re-evaluate 
their warmup and correct it. 


Question: I believe I understood you to say that you made only very limited use 
of weights. 


Mr. McHugh: We can only use the weights during the outdoor season, unfortu- 
nately. The runners work on a three day basis with 10 and 20 pound dumbbells, 
adjustable weights, alternate shoulder curls, arm curls and so forth. We are very 
sorry that we can't use them more than we do. 


Question: You feel that what you do is valuable? 


Mr. McHugh: Definitely, but we can't get the full potential out of it. That is 
why we are trying the weighted jackets now. We had a boy who is a miler warm up 
completely with them, and 15 minutes later he began his workout, and he said he felt 
tremendous. We had two sprinters warm up with them and they did two-thirds of their 
workout with them and finished up with three 50 yard straightaways and they felt like 
they were shot out of a cannon. 


Question: For a full-sized track squad, how many jackets would be needed? 
Mr. McHugh: We just got them last week and ordered six. We have six. We 


have over a hundred on the team, counting freshmen. If this works out well, we may 
order more. 
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THE OREGON SCHOOL OF RUNNING 


By Bill Bowerman 
University of Oregon 


It has been the privilege of us coaches to listen to our colleagues tell of the 
things, theories and techniques that have made it possible for United States Track and 
Field athletes to be among the best in the world. All of us have benefited from the ma- 
terial presented each year by the Oliver Jacksons, George Riders, Wilbur Rosses and 
many others who have given of their knowledge and time that we might better compete 
against each other. 


It would seem to me that we might be better served if we could get Mihaily Ig- 
loi to use this time allotted to me to discuss middle distance training. This not being 
possible, I shall do my best to tell you, as our clinic chairman suggested, of ''The 
Oregon School of Running." 


I doubt that there is a thing we do in the Willamette Valley that is not known in 
part, or in its entirety, by many of you here inthis audience. Our training theories 
are made up what I have heard and read of Gosta Holmer's fartlek method; Franz 
Stampfl's interval method; John Landy's training as I observed it in preparation for 
the British Empire Games held in Vancouver, B. C.; some very solid suggestions 
from Dale Ranson, who had the good fortune to have Igloi with him for one season; 
correspondence with several coaches who had gathered material from Cerutty; and, of 
course, many of our U. S. coaches including Hec Edmundson, retired from Washing- 
ton; Brutus Hamilton, and finally my own mentor and tutor, Bill Hayward. 


As I told this organization four years ago, I believe that the things a runner 
needs most include strength, pace jugement, and speed, inthat order. It has been 
our good fortune at Oregon to have young men of better than average ability who have 
been coached by competent teachers. It is also our good fortune to have a climate that 
is vigorous and contributes to the development of middle distance men. 


We use a training schedule for each event and for each man. This happens to 
be the easiest way I know to tell a man what I would like to have him do. He can then 
follow a program of training whether the coach has time on a particular day or if he is 
busy with some other event. We find this schedule valuable, not only for the athlete 
over a three or four week period, but it is easily filed for future reference in compar- 
ing the progress of Burleson in 1960 with Bailey in 1955. A schedule outline for 1960 
and a monthly program are shown on the following pages. 


You will note that in the year outline we start with the month of October (see 
Schedule ''"A''). The pace for all four weeks is 75 seconds. The volume is shown for 
each of the first four weeks as 2 or 3. This means that if the man is a miler, there 
are four quarters to a mile and the volume of the workout is two times his racing dis- 
tance. His rest interval during the first week is full or if a quarter is run, thena 
quarter is rested. The second week the rest interval is one half the pace distance and 
the third and fourth week the interval is one quarter of the distance or 110 yards. You 
might well ask if this is an adequate workout. Possibly, but I heartily endorse Gosta 
Holmer's philosophy that the trainee should stop his workout feeling exhilarated and 
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not exhausted. If he feels like more work, then fartlek is available. Further, fartlek 
is used to finish a workout period, or the complete workout. 


The second month the pace is dropped drastically to 70 seconds for a quarter, 
We continue to apply the two times the racing distance as the interval distance, and 
each week we reduce the rest interval. 


If we find that a runner is "hung up'' on a pace such as 70 seconds, then he does 
not advance to the next drop in pace. It has been my observation that most ''green" 
runners get "hung'' on a pace because they try to run faster than they are capable of 
running. 


In theory, we gradually reduce the pace of training, and expected competition 
until, as you will note, December is 68; January 66, February 64; March 62; and each 
month thereafter by one second. 


Our monthly schedule lists the ''fundamentals'' in the right column. The date 
line has the order of the suggested workout (see Schedule ''B"). 


We believe that every young manis slightly different in the volume of work that 
he can handle. It also becomes soon apparent that there should be some light days in’ 
the schedule. We follow the practice of having a hard day followed by an easy day. We 
also recognize that some athletes thrive on hard work and those may get two or three 
hard days in a row followed by two or three light days. For further explanation, we 
would say that a runner in working hard every other day would have a hard day three 
times one week and four times the next week. 


Our workout includes basically fartlek, interval or repeats, and speed work. I 
am confident that a man of ability could prepare himself for competition on the first 
two. Most of us like ice cream or steak. A perpetual or even a steady diet of these 
two would soon leave us ''sick'' of such a meal. We believe that fartlek contains all of 
the ingredients of preparation for competition. There is no doubt that interval or repe- 
tition also has the ''calories and vitamins'' necessary for great running. A man of 
imagination needs variety. We hope to give variety by making the interval work include 
220's, 440's, 660's, 330's and combinations of such distances. We further include dif- 
ferent areas of fartlek for variety sake. 


In conclusion, I want to pass hastily over two important points in training and 
then quickly summarize. 


Oxygen debt is the phenomenon that comes to an individual in a race who has 
run more rapidly over the first portion than he is capable and as a result runs much 
more slowly over the last half and quarter than his abilities would indicate he should. 
This is an area that some one of our members could devote a complete sessionto. We 
believe that this blood chemistry in relation to racing is directly affected by volume of 
work as well as pace judgement inthe race. What are the limits of an individual's en- 
durance? This deserves careful attention! 


Posture in running has been hinted at in the past three meetings by at least two 
or our membership. Larry Snyder and Dr. Jokl both included this feature of body 
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mechanics in their clinical reports of the past two years. We have begun a motion pic- 
ture and motion analysis of some of our athletes. It is much too early to say what we 
think we have learned. If it is intriguing to you, let me say that Jokl and Snyder piqued 
our curiosity to the point that we have embarked on a rather comprehensive study of 
posture and its effect on athletic performance. 


A runner should have a plan or guide to carry him through the preparation of 
his year of training and competition. His plan should gradually reduce the pace of his 
workouts and of his expected competitive effort. It should include about two to three 
times the distance of his race in his workout. His hard work should be, generally, 
every other day with a light day between. In his practice, he should work not only for 
strength, pace judgement, and some speed, but he should pay attention to good body 
mechanics. His workout can be completely austere, but probably is richer for having 
variety. 


Work should be hard, but life should be a delight and we wish good running to a 
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OREGON TRAINING SCHEDULE OUTLINE ("A") 


Date-Week Pace Volume Rest Interval 


Full 
1/2 
1/4 
1/4 
Full 
1/2 
1/4 
1/4 
Full 
1/2 
1/4 
1/4 
Full 
1/2 
1/4 
1/4 
Full 
1/2 
1/4. 
1/4 
Full 
1/2 
1/4 
1/4 
Full 
1/2 
1/4 
1/4 
Full 
1/2 
1/4 
1/4 
Full 
1/2 
1/4 
1/4 
Full 
1/2 
1/4 
1/4 
Full 
1/2 
1/4 
1/4 


75 
75 
75 
75 
70 
70 
70 
70 
68 
68 


Oct. 


NNN ND DN 


1 
2 
3 
4 
1 
2 
3 
4 
1 
2 
3 
4 
1 
2 
3 
4 
1 
2 
3 
4 
l 
2 
3 
4 
1 
2 
3 
4 
1 
2 
3 
4 
1 
2 
3 
4 
1 
2 
3 
4 
1 
2 
3 
4 


| 
- 3 
Nov. 
- 3 
Dec. 
68 
: 68 - 3 
Jan. 66 
= 66 - 3 i 
: 66 
66 
: Feb. 64 
64 - 3 
64 
64 - 3 
March 62 
62 - 3 
62 
62 -3 
April 61 
61 -3 
61 
61 - 3 
May 60 
60 
60 
60 - 3 
June 59 
59 
59 - 3 
: July 58 
58 -3 
58 
58 - 3 
: Aug. 57 
57 - 3 
57 
57 - 3 
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OREGON WEBFOOT RUNNERS SCHEDULE ("B") 


Saturday and Sunday _ 


2x 
10 4D ll 


3 


4X 4X 
7F 5D 


1X 
660 29s 


1/4 


1X 
9D 


Saturday and Sunday 


4X 4X 
SC 


3 


1x 1X 
14 


1, Warm-up weight work or arm and 
shoulder work on rope, rings or ap- 
paratus. 

2. Fartlek 

3. Light Fartlek 


4, Repeats. 110, A-20; B-18; 6-16; ae 
D-14; #-12; F-11 = 
5. Repeats. 220, A-38; B-35; C-33; igs 
D-31; E-29; F-28; G-27; H-26 
6. Repeats. 330, A-54; B-51; C-48; = 
D-45; E-42; F-39; G-38; H-37 . 
7. Repeats. 440, A-75; B-72; C-70; 
D-68; E-66; F-64; G-62; H-60; I-58 7 
8. Selected longer distance repeats. - 
9. Sets. 660---440---220 
1350 70 34 
1:45 68 32 
1:42 66 30 
1:39 64 29 “a 
1:36 62 28 ; 
1:33 60 27 
1:30 58 26 

10. Bunches. 2 or 3 660's; 3 to 6 

440's; 6 to 10 220's. Use same 
time as (9) A, B, Etc. 

11. Run out after each competition or 

work out. 

12. Wind sprints. 

14. Reduced interval 440's. Run 440, 
rest, 440; run 440, rest, 220; run 
440, rest 110, run 440. Use 
letters as (7). 

15. Alternate sprint 55, shag 55. 

16. Up and down hill. 


Grelle 


DATE 
Feb 1 1 
2 1 3. 
10X_ 
3 1 35 
3 
3 
| 
3 
3 
3/4 64s 
16 2 
2 
10X 
2 1/4 
| 12 9 
23 | 
4X 
| 5C 
25 3 
; 1x 1X 
3/4 64s 660 29s NAME 
28 
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Al Oerter, Olympic Champion 1956-60 


Turn begins upon completion of last preliminary swing (1). 
Weight transfers to a bending left leg (2, 3). Note how much 
of turn is made with both feet still in contact with ground. 
Though right foot leaves late (4), it leaves decisively. Its 
quick action can be traced in 5-7. Photo 7 reveals vital point 
that pivot leg remains bent through most of turn. Contrast 
this with beginner who straightens left leg early in turn 
and thus incorrectly raises*his center of gravity. By 9, right 
foot is already in contact with ground, while upper body 


is still well back or “‘wound-up.” Head position shown in 
10 makes it clear that Oerter is concerned with a centrifugal 
effort. At this point, the novice tries to aim discus. Effective 
delivery position seen in 11 is hallmark of fine discus thrower. 
Note solid balance over bent right knee. Excellent turn and 
resulting position make possible the tremendous torque 
effort in 12-15. Note that left leg is well-placed to contribute 
a powerful drive. This champion’s correct execution stems 
from thorough understanding of principles. 
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THE TRAINING OF GLENN DAVIS 


By Larry Snyder 
Ohio State University 


I was asked to talk about the 400 meters and about Glenn Davis in particular. 


The type of boy, of course, is very important. If he likes to work, you have no 
problem. Your only problem is probably to confine his efforts, to not let him overwork 
rather than underwork. 


I don't believe Davis fell in that class. He needed a lot of direction. He needed 
a lot of motivation. He was willing to do it, but he wanted to know what he should do 
and what it was going to accomplish. He then would go out and do it to the best of his 
ability. 


In high school he was a sprinter, and I think that every great quarter miler has 
to be a sprinter, a man who can run at least 9.7. Eddie Southern can run 9.5, but to 
be a topnotcher, one of the world record shooters, he has to have great speed. He 
either has to have endurance when you get him, or the two of you working together have 
to plan a course so that he gets endurance. Fortunately, Glenn is just stronger than a 
bull, and there was no problem inthat. The question was, he was a hundred man. He 
got fourth ina state meet inthe 100, and in his senior year he won the 220. He won 
the low hurdles and placed somewhere in the highs. I guess he won the broad jump. 


The thing that I had to decide, of course, was what would be his best event for 
international top competition and also how to get the most points in dual meets and con- 
ference meets and all that. 


You find, I believe, that when you have a man who can do three or five or six 
events, you could shift him then to events like the quarter mile, and he can run it and 
run it very well because all of the repetitive things that he does through the week and 
in your track meets are building strength for him so that he can just go out and runa 
fine quarter mile without any special preparation for that quarter mile. 


One thing he was bothered by, I mean not as much as I, wastension. He liked 
to lift his shoulders up around his ears, liked to tighten up when he put it on getting 
toward the finish line. 


I feel that the high hurdles is one of the finest places to get rid of tension. You 
can't be a high hurdler and be tight, so we started working as though the high hurdles 
were going to be his best event, and he was willing to work, and it relaxed him. There 
wasn't any doubt about it. 


We use a lot of this five step practice in high hurdles, and both arms lay out 
just loosely in front, and he got so that he could do that and it relaxed him all over. 


It got so that in the event he would do, he didn't have this tendency to lift up 
like this (indicating). He found that he could run faster. It didn't happen in a week, 
though. In fact, it wasn't until almost the Olympic Games in his sophomore year that 
he suddenly realized that what I had been saying was true and what the high hurdles 
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were supposed to have taught him-- that you can run faster when you are relaxed-- 
that came to him, and from then on he was a fine relaxed runner. 


I think you are going to find a problem with every boy. You just don't geta 
perfect runner, and you are going to work with him just as his high school coach worked 
with him. He brought him so far, and then it is up to you to bring him the rest of 
the way. 


I mentioned endurance, but it wasn't a continuous type of endurance. It was 
more like a storage battery, which when the car wouldn't start, you keep pushing 
down on that starter, and it finally stops. It just won't turn the motor over any more. 
You give it a little bit of rest, maybe sometimes two or three minutes, and press it 
again, and you get enough kick out of it to start. 


That is the way he was. We would run him sometimes in as many as six events 
in a dual meet and five events in a conference meet where he scored nineteen points 
one year and eighteen and a half another, and all short stuff, however, except the last 
event, which was the mile relay. He would anchor that, but all he needed was two or 
three minutes rest, and he was right back with all the zip and fire. He could run the 
last heat of the high hurdle race and come back in the first heat of the 60. That is just 
the type of boy you are looking for. 


I have been blessed with some good ones, and it is wonderful to see them op- 
erate when they can do it so well. I mentioned that he had no endurance for anything 
long. He never finished a good half mile, never in his life. The boys would start 
running away from him after they came around the last curve, and he would ease up. 
His legs would be pretty tight. 


I disagree with Johnny Gibson a little bit because I believe that there are some 
kids who can't runa half mile. They can go through a half mile. Davis could run 
maybe 2.01, but not a 1.55 half mile. We tried him a half dozen times on it, and he 
could run up to 600 yards pretty well, but I would say that actually the quarter is his 
top distance. He could probably run five good quarters in one day and feel good that 
night, go out and feel good, but getting beyond that distance it seemed he didn't like it, 
and it seemed to hurt him. 


His favorite distance during the later years got to be two sets of 150 yards, and 
he would run them, except the first one or two, all at full speed from a running start, 
jog into it, and run his 150 and wear out a couple of groups of other candidates for 
the team while he was doing it, walk back, and immediately go into a run, run six of 
them, then rest maybe twelve to fifteen minutes, and then run six more continuously, 
and he enjoyed that type of workout, and it seemed to be real good for him. 


Iam still from the old school as far as time time trials are concerned. I know 
that a lot of coaches have had success at just using interval training and forgetting time 
trials. I haven't reached that stage yet. I am sure it is good, but I prefer to know and 
let the boy find out for himself how he is coming along, so we hold regular time trials 
just as we did 20 years ago. Glenn loved to run 300 and 350, things like that, for time, 
to see how he was progressing. 
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On the 400 meter hurdles, we found after a great deal of trial and error that, 
at least for Davis, the distance from the starting line to the first hurdle is not right 
for him if he uses his regular low hurdle or high hurdle start. We had to change his 
feet at this start to enable him to get to the first hurdle more like a quarter miler would 
rked get to it than the way a low hurdler would go after it, and we found when we did that he 
of would be relaxed. He would go relaxed into this first hurdle and be ina 15 stride be- 
tween hurdles. It worked out fine. 


If he used his regular hurdle start, he would automatically go into Charlie 
Moore's 13 stride, so we added one more stride to get to the first hurdle, and it ena- 
re. bles him then to go right into a fine quarter mile stride and is much easier for him. 


I found also very quickly that he should never, and I feel any boy should never, 
try to run the full flight of hurdles, 400 meter hurdles, alone in practice. He can't do 


ents it, and if he does stagger through it, it is 60 seconds, and it does no good. We dis- 
3 covered that the maximum distance for hurdles is seven hurdles. He would twice a 
ast week run through three flights of seven hurdles, and that was his workout. Of course, 
or that is after spending 35 or 40 minutes on warmup and loosening exercises, and then 
Le to get the seven hurdles gave him a real good workout. 
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TRAINING THE HURDLER 


By Lloyd Duff . 
University of Connecticut 


It is a pleasure to have an opportunity to talk to you about training the hurdler, 
Since I have not had an opportunity to work with a top-notch hurdler, I hope that my 
ideas and methods haven't gone out of date. The only innovation, to my knowledge, of 
recent years has been the finish form of the Winston-Salem Shuttle Hurdle Team at the 
Penn Relays where the boys took off about five yards from the finish line and dove. It 
is contended that it cuts off three-tenths of a second. 


It occurs to me that they might have lost more than that if this race had been 
held on cinders. I doubt if this will be adopted as a universal form of finish for the 
hurdles, so we will skip over that and go back to the old stuff. 


I have been trying to think of an approach to talking about the hurdles. I don't 
want to go into a long treatise on how to find a hurdler, the suggestion of getting one 
who did 14.8 in high school or what to look for in a hurdler, suggesting you get a 6' 6" 
fellow who weighs two hundred and eighty and runs 100 in 9.6, but rather to get into 
some of the problems that we as coaches face who do not have the 13.5 and 13.7 hurd- 
lers. 


Too often we hear about runners and training techniques which are so far out of 
our reach that they are impossible for us to even consider. Ninety-nine per cent of 
our boys, evenin college, and certainly your high school boys, will never get to what 
would be comparable to the IC4A meet. They will never get to the National Collegiate: 
meet. We may get some valuable ideas from listening to Ed talk about John Thomas 
or Jumbo Elliott talking about Ron Delany, but when it comes to adapting Zatopek's 
methods to our high school boys who have to get home and work, who have an hour and 
a half to two hours, or your college boys who even have it tougher working into their 
schedule a two or three hour practice period, we aren't going to come close to running 
60 or 66 because it takes three hours to do that, even if you jog fast in between. 


It is my feeling that we wouldn't be able to benefit too much from Ron Delany's 
work without a clock. I asked Jumbo Elliott if he did any pace work on his quarters, 

and Jumbo said no, that he doesn't do any pace work because he knows his pace. My 
boy doesn't. I don't think many of our boys do. I think we have to use the clock if we 
want them to run intervals at certain times. We have todo pace work. How does my 
boy know how fast he is running in the mile or the half mile if he can't sense this time 
at the 220 or at the quarter? Delany has a clock built in up in his head. 


I had one good distance man who could tell me within a tenth of a second what 
he had run on every 220. He knew that, but it took three years in high school and four 
years in college for him to be able to do that. 


The same thing is true inthe hurdles. We don't have, many of us, I doubt if 
there would be more than a handful, running better than 14.5 on the hurdles. Some of 
the top-notch hurdlers would be good in the sense that you might pick up something that 
would help you, but what I would like to do, if Ican, is put myself through a question 
and answer period here. It makes it a little easier because I prepare the questions, 
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and I know the answers, or at least I have an idea of what they might be. 


In hoping that I might be able to hit some problems that you have, rather than 
going through starting at the blocks and saying we take so many steps and do this with 
the right arm and this with the left arm, I would like to answer these questions, and 


Te I may get back and cover what I tried not to cover anyway. 
of Let us start with the first question, of a man being slow to the first hurdle. 
the This is assuming that he is a fairly decent sprinter, has a fairly good start, but when 
It he starts to hurdle he slows down. The first and obvious reason might simply be a 
poor start, and since I am not covering sprinting, I won't get into the actual techniques 
of starting, but it might be well worth your while to work on his start. It is the same 
n type of start as used in the sprints, exactly the same. 
The hurdler should forget the hurdles are there and go ahead and have his regu- 
lar sprint start, and I might just offer a suggestion that I am afraid I can't demonstrate. 
a't Ihave leather soles and nothing to push against, but you might try getting your boys to 
e lean against a cement wall at approximately this angle, which might be close to their 
A. sprint angle at the start, and then put their feet together back and start the run, lift 
) the knee high against the chest and drive it back where it was, and then the other, and 
rd- back down and slowly. See if you can get them to run. 
Question: Do you throw your hips forward when you are doing that? 
it of 
f Mr. Duff: It helps to demonstrate to the boys. It gets them running in this posi- 
hat tion, so this step is driving back to where their feet were before. You can show a boy 
ates that in doing this he is going to be able to push against this solid object. 
2S 
‘ If he is not in that position, if he gets his hips up, and he is running this way, 
and he has no drive, or if he is a pulling type runner, then again he will not drive against 
ir this object. What you are working for out of your start is a firm, hard drive against 
ining § the ground by the steps of his leg. It has to be forward in line with the heel, hips and 
shoulders. Some of these boys are having trouble getting out there, getting a hard, 
driving start. 
ny's 
"Sy Another method might be to get down in front of a boy who is starting, put your 
My hands on his shoulders, so he is inthe starting position here, and when he starts, if 
we he does not drive straight forward out of the blocks, you will be able to hold him there 
my and push his face down inthe dirt. If he doesn't drive up into you, if he comes up too 
ime fast, you can lift him up. When he gets the idea of this drive, he will be pushing you 
backward down the track. Those two things might help to get this boy driving out the 
blocks. 
nat 
four A boy might be slowing down to jump at the first hurdle. This would be particu- 
larly true in high school. When you are teaching a boy, he is afraid of that first hurdle, 
and he might be slowing down rather than driving into the hurdle. He is slowing down 
if as he gets there in order to be able to stamp that foot and try to high jump over the 
ne off hurdle. If he is slow to the first hurdle, check him onthe start. Check whether he is 
g that trying to jump over the hurdle. Obviously, Iam going to have to leave out any number 
ion of other solutions. If you think you have one better, please bring it up, or if you have 
aS » any question, do the same. 


: 


Another thing you might check is the number of steps to the first hurdle. Nor- 
mally it is eight, and I am sure that when you start a boy out you will try to get him to 
take eight steps. There are cases of boys who are taller, who have longer legs, who 
get their knees up and reach out, where you might want to consider seven steps. If he 
is a tall boy of this type, he is chopping his stride. I wouldn't ask him to do that asa 
sprinter, to cut his stride in the start. You want him to keep reaching out. Speaking 
to Larry a minute ago, you want to get your knee out and keep reaching. If you have 
a tall hurdler, you find he is changing his stride to get there. He is not getting full 
power. 


It might be conceivable to think about or have him work on switching to seven 
steps instead of eight. This means switching his feet in the blocks, which some boys 
can accommodate to, and other boys may not be able to do it as easily. 


The same is true in the lower hurdles where you have ten steps. With this big 
boy, he may be getting too close to the hurdle and may slow down. This may cause 
other problems. You might consider the possibility of cutting out one of those strides 
by shifting his feet. 


The second question, the problem is, a boy has trouble reaching the first hur- 
dle. Here you might just go back to your sprint start. Perhaps his first few steps are 
too short. Ithink it is pretty generally accepted that the major change in sprinting has 
been that the first few strides are increasing in distance over what they were 20 years 
ago. There are still boys coming to the university whose coaches are telling them that 
the way they want to get started fast is short steps, and there are very few who come 
to college who are taking the length of step on their start that I like to see them take. 


If you have trouble getting to the first hurdle, it is necessary to teach him to 
drive out of the blocks and get his knees up and keep reaching. We find the first step 
is between two and two and a half feet beyond the starting line. If it is shorter than 
that, the boy may have trouble, unless he is a tall boy with a long stride, in getting to 
the hurdle. After that first step, which is out to two and a half feet, the boy should in- 
crease between nine, ten and eleven until he is up to full stride. Watch to see if there 
is an increase in his steps. He may have two feet and then go to three and then his 
third step may be three feet,and there is the point you want to work on, to push a little 
more on that one. 


Another problem may be that he is not lifting his knees. This again would tie 
in with the stride. If he is not lifting his knees and forcing them out and getting them 
to drive from his back leg, then he is not going to get there. 


Another possible answer might be that he is straightening up too soon. If he is 
straightening up too soon, obviously he is not getting the drive that he needs. 


You have a boy who may be hitting the first hurdle. He may clear the others, 
but may be hitting the first hurdle. It depends somewhat on the way in which he hits 
it. It may be that he is taking too many steps. As we have suggested, as a solution 
you may want to cut him down. He is getting too close in eight steps. Maybe you would 
want to go back, or if you don't want to change him, then you will have to shorten those 
steps in this case. He may not be up high enough, and I think this is of the utmost 
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importance for any size hurdler. I think an obvious thing here to all of you is that a 


1 to boy that is faster and the boy that is taller is going to make a better hurdler. We don't 

ho get these boys all the time, but we work with what we have. 

he 

5 a Any boy has to get up, particularly if he is shorter, but he has to get up as high 

ing as he can before he goes into that first hurdle. By being up high, it is somewhat of a 

- sensation of being up on your toes and looking down onto the top of the hurdle, rather 

than still coming up from your start and going into your hurdle this way. You are still 
climbing, so that a boy by the end of his fifth step should be up at his full height, so that 
he has got the last two steps to think about coming down on the hurdle. 

ys Too many are still in a crouched position coming up through the hurdle. You 
have to get up on your toes and feel that you are up above this, so you can dive down 
on the top of it. 

big 

> If they are still climbing, that would obviously be a reason they might hit it. 

des § They might be going fast, and are still rising when they hit it. The takeoff from the 
heel could be a reason for hitting the first hurdle. It is obvious that you want to be up 
on your toes if at all possible, and on the balls of your feet. If the boy drops down 

ur- onto his heel on takeoff, he has lost two to three inches. Simply by raising the toes, 

; are # he can get himself up and gain that additional height. 

has 

ars Another answer to hitting the first hurdle might be from throwing the lead leg 

that § and then sitting as you go into the hurdle. I have one boy who did that three years ago 

me when he came, and he is still doing it. I can't get him to change it. The boy is very 

<i loose and flexible, but I can't get him up on his toes, and when he goes into this first 
hurdle, he takes off off the heel and sits this way (indicating), and as he goes into 

to the hurdle it is down in the hips rather than up here. Many times his buttocks will 

tep graze that hurdle, sometimes more than others. I tried to get him up and coming down 

n into the hurdle. You can't solve all of these hurdle problems. 

g to 

d in- You as a coach may watch somebody else's boy and think, "If I had that boy, I 

lere § could do wonders with him,'' and yet you find out that the coach knows the problem and 

S is well aware of it, and he has been working with it for three years and can't get him 

ittle tocorrect it. 

Another problem you might have is that of a boy who rises too much over the 
tie first hurdle. I think we would agree that the first hurdle is the most important in the 
em whole race; that if this first hurdle is bad your position is bad, and then you will have 

f to recover all the way down. If you can take the first hurdle right and prolong it in 

balance, you are pretty well set for the rest of the race. 

1e is 
If he is still rising over the first hurdle, one possibility might be that he is still 

tising from the start. The hurdle topis here. The boy is coming in low, and when he 
rs, goes over the hurdle, his crotch height is what determines this. It is how high your 
its buttocks are when you take off. A tall boy will be two or three inches higher and may 
on be able to go straight over the hurdle without rising. 
would 
those In my case, getting 'way back, and also in the case of Dillard, we were short 
t men. Our crotches were short, and even on our toes we had two or three inches to go 


up, so we had to rise, but we eliminate that by being up as high as we could and feeling 


= 


we were going down; but from a physical standpoint, we had to rise a little bit. If you 
are not doing what I suggest and not getting up there and trying to go down, you are 
still rising, and you will continue to rise over that first hurdle. 


Another answer to this might be a short boy who is not up on his toes, and it is 
pretty much the same answer. 


Another thing might be taking off in too close. A boy with the type of hurdle 
here, the closer he gets, depending on what speed he is going, his trajectory will con- 
tinue somewhat after he gets to the hurdle. Gravity begins to pull him down on the 
other side. If he takes off a little farther out here, gravity will begin to affect him. 
His flight is coming down. If he gets too close, he will continue to rise and won't come 
down until out here (indicating). Then you would want to move this boy back. I think 
you know that Dillard probably covered the most distance over hurdles-- something 
over 13 feet. He was very short in the crotch, and his tremendous speed meant he had 
to take off here, otherwise his trajectory would have carried him way out. 


Also, a boy might have trouble reaching the second or succeeding hurdles. A 
boy gets over the first hurdle, and you may have to work with him. He gets ‘6ver the 
first one and has trouble getting through the second. Possible solutions or things to 
look for: maybe the boy is not diving at the hurdle. Let me run through these, and I 
think the answer will be seen. If a boy is going to a hurdle sitting up, his momentum 
is not carrying him forward the way he should when he comes off the hurdle, and he 
will be landing in this position (indicating) and then have to fall forward, before he can 


start running. 


Mr. Snyder: Explain the position, so the steno-typist can get it for the notes. 


_ Mr. Duff: By not diving his trunk is in a vertical position rather than approach 
ing a parallel position. He may not be pulling his back leg through. This is something 
you can check by brushing the track and looking for spike marks. 


If we are speaking of trouble getting to the second hurdle, the lead leg has hit 
the ground, the second leg comes down and lands only, say, four feet ahead of the lead 
leg. Then you will find a big jump in the next step, an increase in the number of feet 
covered on the ground. This means that this next step has to be considerably longer, 
and he has to.take an even longer one to get into position for the second hurdle. 


Each time this will multiply as the boy finds himself pushing and straining off 
balance, and it makes it hard for him to go on. One way to solve it would be to make 
sure he pulls the back knee through and reaches out so that second step off the hurdle 
or the step off the landing is long or at least consistent with the length of the other 
steps. You can measure these landing and distance steps, and if they are out of pro- 
portion, then try to correct them. Generally by bringing the trailing knee through and 
reaching through a little more, this can be corrected. This does not mean that you 
want to swing the foot out ahead. That will put you off balance, and again you have to 
rise over that knee in order to run. 


If the boy is sitting up on top of the hurdle, this gets back into not diving. If he 
is sitting up ontop, he is not landing in a good position to be able to run to the next 
hurdle. 
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ou One other possible solution here might be that he is off balance in his landing. 


If he is coming down, perhaps his lead leg is landing over underneath the left side of 
his body. Then his trailing leg is coming through and stepping over to the right, so 
that he is criss-crossing. This may be preventing him from running a smooth race 
and preventing him from getting to the second hurdle. 


is 


Mr. Snyder: How would you correct that? 


on- Mr. Duff: We may hit that later on. I would like to discuss another problem 
you might have, and I am sure high school coaches will have this with every boy they 
start on the hurdles, will be a boy who jumps over the hurdles. It is a beginner's 
ome™ problem. It may stem from fear. I think it basically stems from fear. The boy is 
uk afraid of the hurdle. 
had I would suggest a few possibilities here. One would be to lower the hurdles and 
have him start on a low hurdle and work him up to the intermediate and then to the high 
school high hurdle, then up to the full height. Take him back to the lower hurdles and 
A get him used to going over these. Don't throw a high hurdle at him the first time. 
he Show him this business about the crotch height. Have him straddle a low hurdle and 
“ show him he has six or eight or ten inches between his crotch and the top of the hurdle, 
it that he does not have to jump over this, that by raising on his toes he is increasing 
— this distance between the crotch and the hurdles by two or three inches. 
e 
caR Then there are some boys who if they are tall enough you can show them how 
close they can come to straddling even a high school high hurdle. Many of our college 
men can straddle one, just stand on top of it, so they do not have to raise too much to 
oo get over it. Get into their minds that it isn't as high as it looks. 
‘oach You have to teach them to dive or to drive over the top of the hurdle. Until they 
thing get that concept, they will still jump the hurdle. It might help you to put a tape on top 
of the hurdle so that a little of that fear is gone. It might be well to make a window on 
it. Hold a piece of cloth two or three feet above the hurdle top, so they compress 
hit through this window. 
lead 
eet Many boys jump because they are afraid of banging their trailing knee. You 
er, want to show them how to pull the trailing leg through. I know that many boys snap the 
leg through. They pull it through fast, and it comes up front. I wasn't taught this way. 
I think there are a lot of errors that can crop into it, but I know if you will look at mo- 
off vies of hurdlers, some of the top-notch men, that you will see them and coaches will 
ake tell them to snap this leg and get it around front. My feeling is that it is better to pull 
-dle this knee through and not to snap it, but pull it through, and let it come down in a nor- 
. mal step to reach out. There may be reasons that your boys would prefer the other, 
yrO~ perhaps because of their build, their speed over the hurdles, and so on, but a boy who 
nand® is pulling this knee through fast may have more chance to hit it than one dragging the 
ou knee through. 
e to 
A boy needs to be limber in the hips. As many different types of stretching ex- 
ercises as you can think of will all be beneficial to him. He has to be able to stand 
If he here and at least lift this leg up to a right angle. With the other leg he doesn't have to 
xt 


go much higher, but if that is the limit of his ability, then he may still have trouble, so 

get him to put this knee up on something that is higher by a couple of inches above a 

tight angle, so he is not handicapped by just having a right angle there. 
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Another thing that may cause a boy to jump over the hurdle is swinging a front 
leg. Edis talking about swinging a front leg because you want to go up. This is what 
it willdo. It will tend to lift you up. If a hurdler swings that leg and, mind you, he is 
still swinging the leg, it is just as bad as if he bends his knee and swings the leg as if 
swinging a straight leg. It is the same effect. He is swinging it one way or another, if 
it is bent or not. What you are working for is a relaxed lower leg. Lead with the knee, 
The knee is coming up, and then you are trying to step down over the hurdle but not to 
swing this leg up. 


I have a boy who swings his leg, and I worked on it for three years, and I could- 
n't get him to break it. You may know the answer and think you know it, and still you 
may not be able to accomplish it. 


You may have the problem of your boy staying in the air too long in the flight 
over the hurdle. As I say, many of the possible solutions to one of these problems 
may be a solution to another one. A boy staying in the air too long probably is rising 
as he goes into the hurdle rather than having a feeling of being up and going down. He 
may be taking off too close. He may not be getting or attempting to get his front leg 
down. By leading with the knee, you get this feeling of trying to step down on the other 
side. He may be swinging his arm across in front of his body. 


We try to teach a boy that he does not have to reach out and touch his foot. Many 
boys who come in think this is the epitome of high hurdling, if they can swing this left 
arm over and get it on the outside of that foot. What happens is that the arm then goes 
back this way again (indicating). 


What I try to work on them to do is reach straight out in front of the shoulder 
with a clawing or pawing motion that will carry on down past this foot. If Iam reach- 
ing for a foot down here, I can't do it when I am sitting up this way (indicating), so it 
helps my dive in trying to reach out here beyond my foot, straight out, and pulling down. 


I can help to get myself down on the other side of the hurdle or at least feel that 
Iam. It will get me into a tucked position, whereas if I swing across here, it has no 
particular help at all. At least I can get out farther if Iam reaching this way. It keeps 
my shoulders squared away rather than twisted. 


Question; What about the right arm at this time? 


Mr. Duff: I would like to see the right arm going back ina regular running arm, 
elbow going back, not swinging, as this arm pulls down and the trail leg comes through. 
Then you bring it up again. Many of them just leave this arm dangling. 


Ed pointed out if you swing your right leg, your left arm comes up. You empha- 
size swinging your right leg, so you reach out with your left arm. As the trailing leg 
is coming through, you have to balance it with the other arm. You have to use these 
arms as you hurdle. Remember that a short boy is not going to be able to get down 
over a hurdle as fast as atall one. He is going to cover more distance until he goes 
up to a hurdle and jumps. In the meantime the other boys are finished. 


A boy who has no drive in between the hurdles may be one of your problems. 
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This could be caused from leaning backwards as he comes over the hurdle. This 
would mean that he had not dived over the top. He was standing straight up, and if he 
landed with his foot ahead of his body, then there is a hesitation here while he tries to 
get his weight in front of this foot, in order to drive. 


There is a hesitation while trying to fall forward and be able to runagain. His 
back leg may be coming through too high. If he is pulling this back leg through up hi gh 
and around to the front, then it may make him lean backwards, as he does this. By 
pulling the knee to the side and right on around, you can keep your lean forwards. If 
you are going to pull your knee forward in front of the chest, it tends to straighten you 
up and throw you backwards. You might speed him up by getting that. 


To bring up a psychological point-- a boy may concentrate on form so much that 
he forgets how to run in between the hurdles. I confess to having this happen to me in 
the low hurdles at an indoor meet where a boy came over and said something rather in- 
sulting about what he was going to do to me inthis race, and there were five hurdles. 
After the third hurdle I realized he was doing what he said he would do, and it made me 
realize that I wanted to beat him, and for the first time in my hurdling career I remem- 
ber actually digging and pulling and driving between those hurdles. Until then it had 
pretty much been a form rhythm type of thing, but I was mad, and I dug, and within 
the last several years I have been able to beat several of my hurdlers because I have 
learned to dig and drive within the hurdles. I may be able to get a little drive on the 
form, but as we start on the next step and succeeding steps in between, I have learned 
to dig in there. If you have a boy who is slow between the hurdles, perhaps he is think- 
ing too much about his form. You have to get the form. It is very important to have it, 
but he also has to run in between. 


Being off balance on top of the hurdle is something I am sure all of you have en- 
countered. This could come from what Larry was referring to in his question. I would 
say for you to look for a boy who is swinging his lead leg up, either up or from the side. 


We had a boy who did this. He swung his leg out a little bit to the right as he 
started over the hurdle, and as he went over the top and continued on to the left side, 
and then came down here (indicating). The way to correct this, I feel, is to lead with 
the knee. If he leads with his knee, then it can go straight up. It is pretty hard to 
throw your knee out to the side as you go, but if you swing your foot, you might swing 
it out to the side. 


Throwing the arm across is going to be one of your worst things on being off 
balance because it pulls you off this way, throwing this arm over. Frequently if you 
are running in this way, and then you swing this arm around to the side, you probably 
swing your opening leg the other way. Then it throws your body off balance, and you 
are off balance when you land. 


A boy who is not limber in the trunk or in the crotch is going to probably be off 
balance on top of a hurdle. A boy who can't raise his leg up to this 90 degrees is going 
to have to lean a little bit to compensate for it, and naturally he will be off balance 
when he comes down. 


Many of the things that you notice on top of the hurdle may be compensation for 
something else a boy is doing. You have to go back to the basic thing; the reason that 
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he is swinging this arm across may be he is swinging his leg out to the side, and he is 
so badly off balance on top that in order to keep from falling he does all sorts of things, 


Iam sure that you have noticed in falling backwards you immediately try to 
counteract the previous motion with something else. The balance that you notice on 
top with the arms out of whack may be because the legs are doing something wrong. 


Another reason for being off balance may be that the back leg is being pulled 
through too fast, and in trying to do this by stretching, he is doing something else to 
counteract the jerk that may throw him a little bit off balance. 


Again, I will emphasize the point that there is a difference in co-ordination be- 
tween boys, and some may be able to do it and do it very well. 


Off balance on landing, swinging the leg up from the side would cause you to 
land off the other side and be off balance. Swinging your arms wide, as I mentioned, 
bring the arm across this way, across that foot, means it will swing wide and open up 
the shoulder, so you will land on the track in this position (indicating). A hurdler at 
Pittsburgh, Monahan, for his first year had this fault. He brought the left elbow back, 
led backwards with the elbow. Then his shoulder stayed close, facing frontward. As 
soon as he began to swing the arm out he landed on the track this way (indicating) and 
had to fight to get on balance. I think he lost considerable time in doing that. 


A boy who hits his trailing knee or ankle on the top of the hurdle as he goes 
over, his problem might be, first, not being limber enough. Second, he is not diving 
at the top of the hurdle. I think I can illustrate that very easily. If you are standing 
perfectly erect with your upper trunk, it is pretty hard unless you are loose to lift 
that ankle up. It is hard to get it up this way. As you are leaning forward, without 
any effort at all, that heel will go right up. 


If a boy has his trunk forward as he goes over the hurdle, he has no trouble. 
There is lots of leeway. If he is getting up straight, nine times out of ten he will pull 
that through and hit the hurdle with it, so get him limber. It might come from trying 
to hurry the back leg through, trying to pull it through too quickly. That might cause 
him to bang it on top of the hurdle. It can come from simply being careless. Oncea 
boy has worked a good bit on the hurdles, he feels he can doit, and he may get care- 
less. 


Question: How about driving the lead leg down too soon, which would bring the 
body up and lower that? 


Mr. Duff: Yes, that would straighten you up. If you are not over this, it could 
do that. 


Question: Another problem might be a boy who doesn't lean into the hurdle, and 
this could come from taking off too close, or a boy who doesn't start to lean soon enough. 
You can't do this lean in your last step. This dive has to start on the step before. You 
are going to get your upper body out of your normal running position and beginning to 
lean a little bit before the takeoff foot hits. If you wait until your takeoff foot hits, then 
you can tuck instead of dive at the hurdle. I think that another possibility might be not 
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using the lead arm properly. If hd doesn't lead in, it is because he is throwing the 
arm across instead of reaching out and pulling down. It may be because he is taking 
off on his heel. 


Mr. Duff: I had swinging the arms down here. I won't mention anything here. 
I think I have covered it, except that remember this might be a compensation for some- 
thing else he is doing. You will tell a boy over and over again, ''Do this with your 
arm,'' or ''Don't let this swing wide, '' and yet you find the reason he does that is be- 
cause he is so much off balance he has to do it. 


I have one here I shouldn't even try to answer, and that is, a boy who has form 
but no speed. Have him work with the sprinters. It might help, and maybe he will 
forget his form for a while. That might help, and possibly have him get reckless. 


I have heard it said that it takes a good fullback to be a hurdler, rather than 
somebody who is worried about the hurdles or banging himself up. What is good is 
these boys who can bang their back leg and break every hurdle and still walk away. 
They are reckless, and maybe this other boy is a little timid. 


A straight leg on top of the hurdle may be of concern. Wetry, and have tried, 
to keep the knee bent. This is not always possible. Ithinkatall mancandoit. A 
short man may not be able to. Itried. It was always in my mind to doit, and because 
of this I think it helped me. I was trying to keep the knee bent as it went over the hur- 
dle, so I could drive it down. I have heard this argued at other clinics that perhaps 
the straight leg can come down faster. Whichever you teach, I would just suggest that 
you don't push it too hard with a short man because he may not be able to do it anyhow. 


Question: On that straight leg, if a man is loose to drive the knee up, the lead 
leg knee up, it will snap up and snap down. I have noticed it in Davis and hurdlers at 
Yale. It helped me. 


Mr. Duff: The lower leg is relaxed, so it snaps up and snaps down like a rubber 
band. It is important to get that back down to the ground again. 

Question: You mentioned the delay of the pull-through of that leg. Do you give 
them any special point when that pull-through should start? 


Mr. Duff: I don't know as you can say to a boy, and can he understand, if I say 
it is just at this moment that it starts. I think some of these things follow each other 
as in walking, when your weight is off one foot and then it is on the other one. 


In an exercise that we do, and Iam sure you all do, we walk up beside the hur- 
dle. Your foot should be down about a foot ahead-- then lean forward and raise the leg 
straight. Normally you would be getting a drive that would be straightening your driv- 
ing leg out and raise it this way, turn the toe to the outside, then pulling right straight 
through, let your body fall forward, and then drag that leg over the top. Doesthat help 
you at all? 


Mr. Snyder: It starts immediately? 


' 
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Mr. Duff: Yes, you can't hold it back while you are running. These things have 
to come. I wouldn't even try to coach it that you delay this or hold it. I think the more 
natural you make it, the easier it is for the boy. , 


Let us take the case of a boy who wobbles between hurdles. I have seen this 
many times; just to point to a few things that may be causes-- one, obviously, as we 
have mentioned, is the lead leg being swung up and getting over, so that it lands across 
the body. It should be landing here, and it is landing a foot to the left of that. Then 
_the other leg has to compensate. An arm swinging wide, as I have mentioned, as your 
lead arm is swinging over, if it goes into here, the boy is off balance and his step will 
not come down where it should. These boys should be as if all the rights are in line and 
all the lefts are in line. 


Not going over the center of the hurdle would be a point to look for. We havea 
boy who does that, and I don't why why, but as he comes up he swings a little over to 
the side, and then he lands on the side and has to straighten out again. It may be the 
that the answer to the problem is that he is not limber enough in the crotch, and there- 
fore he is forced to lean over to one side. 


My time is up. Thank you. If there are any other questions, perhaps they can 
be answered later. 
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INDOOR RUNNING AND ITS EFFECT UPON THE ATHLETE 


By George Eastment 
Manhattan College 


Last winter at our clinic in New York I spoke on the techniques of indoor board 
track running, and it is not my intention at this time to repeat that talk except where it 
may have a direct bearing on the physical effects on an athlete. Please remember that 
Iam not talking about field house running, but rather about board tracks. 


During the past winter I had considerable correspondence on this subject with 
coaches throughout the country, and for better or worse, I think we have to realize that 
this type of running, namely, board tracks, is here to stay. The fact that it had its in- 
ception in the East, and then went out to the Middle West, and from all accounts it is 
going to spread throughout the country. We understand that Kentucky is in the process 
of building a track for this particular purpose and, as we all know, the City of Los An- 
geles conducted two meets last year and will have one or two coming up in the 1961 
season. Frankly, this problem of board track running involves all of us, regardless of 
location. 


If we have an individual or group of outstanding ability whom the meet directors 
want, let's face it, the moment you say yes to one meet director, every meet director 
acts on the presumption that your boy or relay group is bound to take part in all 15 or 16 
of these meets. Many people are sitting here who have never seen an indoor meet run 
on a board track. Many of them have never seen a board track itself, so perhaps just 
a brief word on these would be in order. 


They are, for the most part, 11 laps to the mile, with each turn and each straight- 
away being exactly 40 yards. There are a few eight laptracks, for example, in the 
armories of the City of New York. There is a 12-lapin Philadelphia, and some schools 
have built, for practice purposes, 10-laptracks. The radius on each turn is never 

more than 48 feet. Most of these are banked, and these banks run from two feet six 
inches to three feet six inches. I believe that the track at Cleveland has the highest 

bank of any of these indoor tracks. Of course, this is necessary in order to enable a 
runner to maintain speed and balance without running off the track itself. Most tracks 

are of merchantable spruce, which allows the use of needle spikes, and the cost will 

run anywhere from fifteen through thirty five thousand dollars, including runways and 

a straightaway of four to six lanes for the dashes and hurdles. 


Since many of you are getting involved in this for the first time in your area, or 
having boys invited in, I think that this problem is one that faces all of us. Many of 
you had not had the opportunity to study the situation at first hand, and my remarks will 
attempt to answer the questions that have been put to eastern coaches by our fellow 
coaches throughout the country. First, let us lay to rest any idea that one may have 
that I personally favor indoor running over outdoor running, or that I am here to try to 
sell you on indoor running or abuse outdoor running. Onone hand, if we had the Cali- 
fornia climate back in the East, we would not have indoor track. On the other hand, if 
we did not run indoors, our entire season would consist of six weeks, and we would 

find half the time it would be raining. 
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The greatest complaint about indoor running is that the arenas are smoke filled 
and thus affect the breathing of the athletes. This, gentlemen, is not true. All of the 
major arenas have various forms of blowers that pull the smoke up and out, and actu- 
ally, with the exception of smoking coaches like myself, there are no smokers on the 
track. It is, of course, impossible to have the arena course as good as the outdoors. 
But if you will look at the results in all events-- long and short distances, and in the 
field events-- the air can't be too bad. 


Many athletes have had-- especially in the distance events-- superior perfor- 
mances running on indoor tracks. Many of the coaches have informed me that their 
athletes have returned home suffering from colds and have at once blamed it on indoor 
board track running. There is nothing to substantiate this, and last winter, and there 
are many coaches here who will substantiate this statement, I was walking on Broadway 
and 43rd Street about 6:00 in the evening, and I saw two of the visiting stars standing on 
the corner goggling at the sights of Times Square. The temperature was around 22 de- 
grees, and both were wearing light jackets. No topcoats, no overcoats. I saw the 
same boys more than 45 minutes later, when I was returning in the same neighborhood, 
clothed inthe same way. They were the subject of unbelieving stares from those har- 
dened New Yorkers who bundle up against the rigors of winter. 


Now, gentlemen, perhaps this was the cause of the boys getting colds. When 
the athlete comes to New York he is welcomed, of course, by coaches-- and many of 


you have boys working out in the various tracks in Boston, Philadelphia, and New York-- 


and when they come to work out with us it is sometimes hard to get our guests to don 
what we call "long Johns, '' the long, heavy underwear for the workouts-- and the heavy 
hood, the double lined hoods we wear in most practices. They feel they are too uncom- 
fortable, and for the most part, refused to wear them. Many athletes dress in the 
hotels and then walk to and from the arena in the cold wind and snow in their sweatsuits 
without overcoats. It is a wonder to me that so few get colds coming like that. 


Lack of proper dress and lack of climate, and change of food and water can con- 
tribute to that rundown feeling that your men have on their return home. So much for 
a defense. 


A real danger is in the transition from outdoor to boardtrack. Well, this does 
not seem to have any great effect upon the majority of our distance men. It has been 
the cause of injury to middle distance runners. This latter group compete in races 
where the sharp turns have to be taken at a high speed and leg muscles and tendons are 
not used to this, and shin splints and Achilles tendon trouble can develop and has de- 
veloped. Running indoors is a skill that for some requires considerable practice. We 
have many who have worked at it over a long period of time, and never have become 
proficient at it. I had one, Lou Jones, who was a pretty good runner, but actually he 
was one of the poorest runners on an indoor track that I have ever seen. Yet, he 
worked harder than any other athlete I have ever had trying to master those turns. Due 
to the fact that indoor arenas are warm, we do not encounter as many colds during our 
races as we do outdoors. But inthe short distances we have insufficient room in which 
_ to stop after a dash or hurdle race, and this has caused and will continue to cause, in- 
numerable injuries. In New York these men are slowed down by a heavy rope held by 
two young men, and they are about 15 yards beyond the finish line. Believe me, this 
is rough. I have a little sprinter whom some of you may remember, Jack O'Connell, 
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who won the Indoor National AAU, as well as the IC4A championships-- who was in- 
jured in this way. One time he fell over the rope, and another time the one who was 
holding the rope held ii so tightly he was knocked out when the rope caught him square 
inthe neck. In Boston as you finish, you run across the regular running track, the 
bank, and up, and crash into a wall. It is a miracle, believe me, that more men are 
not injured under those conditions. Along this line, I have a point regarding the high 
hurdles. I would think-- and I am asking the Rules Committee to study it for possible 
action in the future. Our rules, both in NCAA and AAU, provide that in all hurdle races 
indoors-- and I quote now from our rule book: "It is usually necessary to reduce the 
distance from the last hurdle to the finish line to five yards.'' That, to my mind, is 

the greatest single cause of injury. in our indoor meets. 


In New York, coaches are seated on the level of the track near the finish of the 
sprints and hurdles. After an injury to one of my hurdlers-- Charlie Pratt-- I have 
studied each race for the past six years. When the finish is only five yards after the 
last hurdle, the athlete tends to start to lean toward the finish line while he is still 
over the last barrier. Asa result, his hurdling form is off, his bziance is poor, and 
all too frequently he takes the last hurdle and sprawls across the finish line. This hap- 
pens in every meet. It is not only the lesser lights, but our top men as well. 


Calhoun, among others, was a victim this year. I am firmly convinced that we 
should run our 60 yard hurdles over four, not five, hurdles, to prevent injury. Ido, 
however, admit that the short finish of five yards is more spectacular; but I think the 
risk is far too great. 


Despite the size of the track, injuries from crowding are relatively few. Fields, 
in general, are limited but racing techniques are very difficult in the shorter distance 
events. Frankly, in the 600-- and though they become position races from the crack of 
the gun and not simply at the end-- no one has ever written a set of rules regarding in- 
door fouls. But several have tried and given up. There is an understandable amount 
of crowding and a great deal of leaning in onturns, but few injuries result. It might be 
well to add here that serious spike injuries are very rare. The spikes are so short 
that a light scratch is about the worst you can expect under ordinary conditions. 


So much for the physical. Now for the mental hazards that may be encountered. 
To begin with, all too many of our eastern boys consider the track season as ending 
with the last indoor meet. The outdoor season is just something that must be endured. 
Dual meets and sectional championships are unimportant. All big meets have this ef- 
fect on many of our boys. Atrip to a meet with large crowds, the resulting fame, may 
make other meets seem unimportant. As an example, we had a dual meet in May with 
Penn State. We were invited to send our two mile relay team to Los Angeles for the 
Coliseum Relays-- by the way, it was a secondary invitation. Yale, who had, without 
question, the greatest team in the east, couldn't make it and we were theninvited. A 
few of our boys thought that they should go and forget about a dual meet. 


The glamour of a trip to California for a New Yorker is equivalent of a trip to 
New York for your boys out here. This, then, favors four men over the general track 
program and the best interest of the team as a whole. This situation does occur to you 
when you have a meet in your area and one or two of your men are invited to come east 
for one of our meets. 
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Mental fatigue can be a problem with any individual, regardless of his line of 
endeavor. Our athletes are subject to this as much as anyone else. After eight to ten 

straight weeks of major indoor meets the athlete has lost interest and two to four weeks 
later he starts another series of eight to ten weeks of major outdoor track competition, 


While I must admit the existence of this problem, I do state that I have never en- 
countered it on my own squad, with top men. With the others, yes. I cannot name a he m 
single top man who has fallen victim to this particular hazard. The lesser athlete-- betw 
the man who realizes that his chances of doing well are poor, that his chances for sec- 
tional or national honors are remote-- now feels sorry for himself, and his defensive 


mechanism sets up the old story that the season is too long. The runner who has missed solut 
the boat, dur to the long season, has probably been saving it waiting for the big meet. in ta. 
This is the primary cause of the failure to be ready on a given and appointed day. The to th 
old saying that he is saving it for the Junior Prom can be paraphrased to his saving it from 
for the big meet. les a 
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Unfortunately, he gets so used to saving it for the big meet that when it comes 
comes along he is not properly prepared, either mentally or physically, for the rough 


competition that he encounters. Another problem that I have discussed with many of first 
you recently has to do with the time that is lost from school in his constant travel for Janu 
competition. While a meet director in the east or west for outdoor competition would their 
like to have every top athlete in the United States come to his particular meet, if the pack 
athlete in question is a student it will mean missing probably two days each week-- peop! 
Thursday and Friday, and if you have classes on Saturday, it means the loss of that pract 
day as well. They fail to understand, the director, that is, that it is impossible for-- Wher 
during a season, a long or a short one-- an athlete to take off from school every Thurs- the p 
day morning and proceed to New York or Cleveland or Los Angeles and get back again that t 
tired with no preparation, no work done academically, and then start the same ball crow 


rolling all over again the following week. To me, this is the greatest hazard for those 
who are not in the area where the meets are being held. It is something that cannot be 


solved, and it is something that each individual coach has to decide. He has to make hand; 
the decision himself as to what meets he will allow his individual athletes or his squad of the 
to participate in, with the resultant loss of academic time. our d 
and c 

A long time ago, Bob Elensack, coming out of the Garden, said to me, ''Any ing, | 
semblance between indoor running and outdoor running is mere coincidence."' It is to tal 


very true. The preparations are entirely-- or rather it is different, not entirely dif- 
ferent-- the background that is necessary is different. Now, in order to get ready, 
and I want to conclude with this thought, in order to get ready for a season that starts about 
so early, we have a development meet in December in the Armory, and then major and I 
meets that start on the third week in January. It means real hard conscientious and 
constant practice during the entire fall. In other words, we are trying to get boys 


ready to be perhaps not in absolutely top shape, but to be ready for the first week in dards 
February. The record shows that they are ready, because the middle meet has invari- had a 
ably the best times of the season-- not always true, but their records are comparable Pic t1 
or better than all of the meet records held later in February and March. no le 
up on 

Now, these boys with the opening of school start running in the middle of Sept- here 


ember, and you do have a physical and mental problem by the time you get out here to 
Berkeley in June. To my way of thinking, there are no more injuries indoors than 
there are outdoors-- perhaps less in some cases. Perhaps a little bit more in others, were 
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INDOOR RELAY RUNNING 


By George Eastment 
Manhattan College 


Some years ago, in discussing indoor and outdoor running with Bob Giegengack, 
he made the statement that I have quoted very frequently since then, ''Any resemblance 
between indoor and outdoor track is more than a coincidence-- it is miraculous." 


The more I see of our indoor program, the more I am convinced that he is ab- 
solutely right. Jess Mortensen spent just a year and a fraction here inthe East, and 
in talking to him in Miami a few weeks ago, he looks forward with a great deal of dread 
to the first indoor meets that are going to be held in Los Angeles starting a few weeks 
from now. They are bringing in an eleven-lap track from Milwaukee out to Los Ange- 
les and are going to conduct the regular indoor program of sprints, hurdles, relays, 
distance runs, and so forth. 


This is going to point up a real problem for the Western coaches, who for the 
first time are going to find it practically forced upon them to have their boys ready in 
January and at the beginning of February. I predict that this will very definitely affect 
their outdoor crowds. What I mean by that is like our indoor program here, when we 
pack the Garden, either in Boston or New York for any one of the major meets, the 
people get close tothe picture. They are ina position to see everything. They can 
practically touch the athletes as they run past or jump or hurdle, as the case may be. 
When you put them then in an outdoor arena, they feel that they are far removed from 
the picture, and this close contact is lost. Whether it is right or wrong, I do predict 
that there will be a change in thinking out there, and perhaps their 40 and 50 thousand 
crowds may be lessened in the foreseeable future. 


Here in New York City we have already participated in three development meets, 
handicap meets, for the past three Saturdays, put on by the Metropolitan Association 
of the AAU. Tomorrow, as far as Manhattan and West Point are concerned, we open 
our dual meet season. Naturally, both teams would like to be as ready as possible, 
and on the other hand, think of the long indoor season to come, and you are also think- 
ing, here it is Olympic year, and you are worried just how much the boys will be able 
to take. 


Frankly, and this I admit is off the subject of running, I worry a great deal 
about it. Then I look at the record and at the performance over the past two decades, 
and I find that my worries are needless. 


While it is true that many or all of our Eastern colleges do not meet the stan- 
dards of performance throughout the rest of the country during April and May, we have 
had a great deal of success when the National Collegiates, National AAU and the Olym- 
pic tryouts come around. Perhaps our suceess has been no greater, but it has been 
no less than in any other section of the country. The boys in the East have been brought 
up on indoor running. If you were to curtail the college and high school indoor programs 
here in New York, I feel that it would be the death of track. 


Three weeks ago they had a major high school meet in which the performances 
were all in every event really outstanding. As Jim McHugh indicated to you this 


: 


morning in talking about middle distance running, they take a day or two off between 

the cross country season, and they are in on the armory floor training, but as a result, 
having all of the boys out during the fall, they were ready. They will improve, of course 
as the season progresses. 


As Larry Snyder mentioned, we may have to re-evaluate our thinking in regard 
to Olympic tryouts. It may be necessary to conduct our Olympic tryouts in the future 
at a much later date, which would probably mean a later date for the National Collegi- 
ates and for the National AAU championships. It would probably extend the season. 


To many, at least inthe East, high school andcollege, the indoor season starts 
and ends, and thentrack ends. Beyond the Penn Relays so many boys lack interest. It 
is my opinion that the greatest job the coaches in the East have is the maintenance of 
interest after the Penn Relays come to an end. 


There is no question that from this area in particular, Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
that the Penn Relays is the ultimate thing that they seek during the outdoor season. We 
have had a tough time adjusting their thinking, not too tough with the great athletes, 
the stick-outs, but the ordinary boy, the boy who you hope will be doing something in 
the future, who will run on the relay team, the champion team. He likes the big meets. 
We have tried to put on dual meets and have done so, but not with as much success as 
you have in other parts of the country. They have been improving in caliber and in 
number. 


I was interested in Frank Wetzler's talk on his promotion of outdoor meets. 
He has done a terrific job along that line. 


If we do not make it interesting here in the East, the indoor season is the thing. 
If you ask a boy whether he would rather run onthe mile relay team inthe Milrose 
Meet or a mile relay team even inthe Coliseum, the average boy, I believe, and I 
questioned my own squad this week about the Milrose Meet-- I suggested that we might 
run a dual meet on the day of the Milrose Meet-- and only because I am old and decre- 
pit did they not tear me limb from limb. That is the way they feel about it, and it is 
going to be hard to change their thinking. 


By the way, I read in the paper that Louisville is going to start indoor board 
track. An appropriation has been put through. They intend to hold indoor meets there 
in the future. I foresee this as a growing thing throughout the country. The people, 
who have field houses here in the East are very few and far between. Asa result, 
very few of us can participate in a dual meet program during the course of an indoor 
season. Our only outlet is either the big meets in the Garden, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Boston, or the armory meets which we have operated here with a great deal of 
success far beyond my memory. 


In training forthese meets, most of us train outdoors, whether it is hot or cold, 
whether it is raining or snowing. All the boys on the squad are familiar with the use of 
a shovel and a broom to get the snow off the track. We used up a hun dred bags of rock 
salt during the course of the year trying to throw it on the track and get the ice off of 
it. They are absolutely used to this. 
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Jim McHugh talked this morning about the traveling the boys do every single 
day for practice. That is standard, gentlemen. This is not limited to Jim's team. 
They are usedtoit. There are no showers at the armory, for example, and there are 
cold showers in our public parks. The boys are brought up that way. They are a dif- 
ferent breed, like alltrack men. They are a hardy breed, and as far as travel and 
unusual conditions are concerned, the people in New York just grow up with this thing, 
and we have all come to accept it. 


If we can get in an armory, if we have a field house, we very definitely can con- 
trol our training program. 


Some years ago at a clinic, Emil Von Elling, retired coach of New York Uni- 
versity, was asked the question, ''What program of training would you suggest for this, 
that, or the other event?'"' 


Von said, ''Tell me what the weather is. We have to make it up as we go along." 


Basically, in regard to relay running specifically, in indoor running tactics are a 
far more important than in outdoor running. The tracks inthe Garden, Boston, and 
New York have straightaways of exactly 40 yards, and the turns are exactly 40 yards, 
giving eleven laps to the mile. 


They are all races for position. Inthe 500, and I have kept a record, they gen- 
erally run a four-man field. The fourth man to the turn has never won the race, never. 
Of course, if one man happened to outclass the field, he would. Only on one occasion 
does the record show that a man third out of the four to the turn came onto win. The 
winner comes from the first or second position. 


Because of the shortness of the straightaway and of the highly banked track, 
position is vitally important in the middle distance runs. We have seen the end of many 
mile runs where position was the main thing that determined the winner. You can't lay 
back the way you can in an outdoor race. 


I was interested in Jim's remarks in connection with lining up a relay team. I 
look back through the years. Johnny Gibson is at Seton Hall. We went through four 
years in which his team won every race for two of them, and we won every race for 
the next two, and it was a fact that all of those races were definitely decided on the 
first leg of the relay. Neither of us had a breakaway runner up in front, but both of 
us in our winning years had men who could get to that turn first. 


A study of the leadoff legs in the mile relay in Madison Square Garden shows el 
that few men break 51 seconds for the first quarter. The average time for the good = 
teams running the major race is 51 and 3/10 seconds. Many teams have leadoff men 
running in the Garden and all the indoor programs who cannot make or come close to 
making their relay team when it gets to the outdoor season. 


A few years ago when I had both Jones and Dixon, we managed to go through al- 
most two years without getting licked. We had a little kid named Hank Bursig running 
leadoff. He never finished any place except first, and his fastest quarter was 51 and 
3/10 seconds. In his senior year, in the Knights of Columbus meet, he got off toa : 
bad start. We were inthe rough. We lost our first race in that two-year period. ; v 
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I can think of other names. There is Malleff from Villanova. While he did not 


run the leadoff leg-- he could not make the relay team outdoors-- he was a tough little 
monkey. You couldn't get by him. He would belt those straightaways and run you right 
into the ground. Outdoors you could wear him down. You would have the long straight- 
aways to work on him and have a much longer turn and so forth without the usual type 
of crowding that would occur during the indoor season. 


Going back, some of you remember Jack Carey of Manhattan, who was a very 
fine leadoff man. He never broke 52 seconds. 


Then there was Johnny Raschi of New York University. His best time according 
to Von, and my recollection, was about 51-7/10.seconds, but he never was licked on 
the leadoff leg of the relay. He frustrated more 50 and 49 second quarter milers than 
anyone I have ever known. Outdoors he did not make the New York University relay 
team. 


As clearly indicated, with that thought in mind and with improvement in every 
meet in practically every relay race, we have to give our first thought to the man who 
we will put up on that leadoff leg. 


On one occasion, for example, Getta was running for Villanova. He did run 
49.4 seconds in the leadoff leg in the Boston Garden. To my knowledge, it is the 
fastest leadoff leg ever run in a major indoor meet, but at that time he was the inter- 
collegiate champion, and while he had lesser lights behind him, of course, Villanova 
won a large majority of the races because they were out there running free. They 
were in the clear while the others were knocking one another's brains out. The Vil- 
lanova team was out front. 


As to the remainder of the setup of a relay, I think it is just a matter of selec- 
tion. If you have to run the best boy first to do this, I suggest running him. He might 
be the slowest boy on theteam, but if he can get to that turn first and he has enough 
pickup and enough lift in order to hold them off on the straightaways, he is going to do 
the job for you. 


In the two mile relay, this is not as important. Experience has taught me that 
all you want on a two mile relay, whether it be indoors or outdoors, is the man who 
will keep you in there and give the other three men a chance to run. 


Only in recent years has the leadoff leg been going under 1:58. By the way, 
those are not from the East. 


We have a very fortunate setup by our timers separating out every leg of every 
relay, major and minor, and they turn the times over to us. The IC4A Coaches As- 
sociation has them mimeographed, and then they are distributed to the coaches, so 
that when I talk about time, you may feel I am making these up, but these are the rec- 
ords of the official times as recorded by the timers here, in Boston and in New York 


Up until two years ago there were very, very few leadoff legs under 1:58, and 
on many occasions, more than half the leadoff legs, a good half miler was going around 
2:01. 
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We have seena resurgence, and I guess there are more and better half milers 
than heretofore. Last year in the top two mile relay, the average leadoff time was 
down to about 1:57. There was one case of 1:55, and that was two years ago, not last 
year. 


If you can get that leadoff man to keep you thereabouts, not throw you out of con- 
tention and not put you in a position where the second man is inclined to try to run an 
abnormal race and make it up all by himself, that is all you can ask from him; but it 
still becomes a position race. Tom Murphy has been very successful in his running, 
both in relays and in his individual races. He was a sucker for any runner at all in 
his class, and there were many, because Tom was the worst position runner that I 
have ever known. He lost, and this is on the record, indoors and outdoors, eleven 
races by a total of 11 inches, including that one against Michigan State down at the Penn 
Relays. It was always because relying upon a kick, which he had, he outkicked every- 
one except the kick that generally fell short. He started it too late. 


I don't think that he is any better physically today, but he is smarter today. He 
makes up his mind that he will stay there, and he does not wait for somebody else to 
make the kick. Another thing you must do indoors is decide whento kick. With 220 
to go in an 880 outdoors, it is conceivable if you feel the other men are starting their 
kick too soon, you will lay inthere. Gentlemen, with 220 to go on an indoor track you 
let no one pass you. You just can't because the opportunity won't come back. If you 
let two men pass you, you might as well pack it in and call it quits, unless you outclass 
them. When you talk about that, of course, the man who outclasses another will pro- 
bably win if he runs backwards; it will make no difference. 


It is so essential on these small tracks to be in position at all times. It is so 
essential that we break away from the idea of saving ground and conserving ground by 
running on the pole unless we are in first position. That might be all right in the be- 
ginning laps, but eventually we keep getting shuffled back. The man who is on the pole 
in second place in the mile, the third man moves up and goes out on the shoulder of the 
leader and moves ahead. The fourth man comes up, and the man who has been very 
comfortable in second place is now back last in a seven or ten man field, and the exact 
same thing is true in the half or in the thousand. 


As far as the 600 is concerned, it is so vitally important. I have discussed with 
many coaches how many moves a man can make ina particular race at 600 yards, and 
you can certainly make one and one only plus your drive at the end. If you have had to 
make a big one during the course of the race, then your drive at the end certainly can- 
not match those who have conserved their energy. We have seen men move up from 
last to first in a 600 by belting an entire lap or a turnin the straightaway, but invari- 
ably again unless they outclass the field, when they come to the end they do not have 
the strength nor the stamina nor the speed. The man who has tied up and run comfor- 
tably but maintained position will come on to win. 


Concerning training, if you have a field house I don't think the training is any 
different than it would be for outdoor running. You might do more turn work, of course, 
but other than that absolutely no difference. When you are training outdoors, if you 
were out today it would be a beautiful day; I don't think it makes any difference other 
than that. 
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Last year we had one of our very cold winters down here and went nine consecu- 
tive days in which we had to improvise. If you give the boys a 600 to do to start off 
with, you might as well pack it in, for the simple reason that after they have taken suf- 
ficient rest of 10 or 15 minutes they are so cold that it is a dangerous thing for them to 
try to keep going, and thereafter if you want to give them singles or doubles, you are 


really in trouble. greate 
foot vi 
Again mentioning Johnny Gibson, we had a dual meet one time. He had Curotta. thrill 


Ihad Jones. The 600 ona 12-degree day went in 1:12 and a fraction and it was won 
by Curotta. We both had two good milers. The two mile went at 10:52. The longer 


the boys ran, the colder they got, and while the first half was perfectly normal in vaulte 
around 2:17, the mile slowed down. given 
reaso: 

We are faced with that particular problem, not Manhattan only, but every sin- ter wl 

gle one of the schools that are outdoors. If you get a good day, take advantage of it, did. 
whether it is Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday or Thursday. Generally we lay off Friday. in exe 


We have gotten that speed work in. 


We find that the quarter milers, 600 yard men, just as we run them a lot of 
330's outdoors, we do the samething indoors. With the half milers, the same amount 
of speed work, the same training, but doing it when you get the opportunity to do it. 


I have only one suggestion along that line. It might be called a combination of 
fartlek and interval training. When we get a real cold day-- and I see a couple of my 
former runners who are coaching in the audience-- we have a 20 or 25 or 30 minute 
running setup, and except to start with a quarter or a 300 and finish with it, they are 
on their own. That is about the only workout that we can getin. They like it. 


As Ken Doherty said this morning, in fartlek they like it because it is more or 
less ''do as you want, as you feel like it.'' They are all finished in 20 to 25 minutes, 
and they come back in the locker room a few minutes thereafter. Wetry to get that 
amount of running in, and by taking a normal rest in between. The afternoon's work- 
out would be very unsuccessful, I believe. I feel that it is the best workout that we 
can get in. 


In regard to the relays, the stick passing, of course, is essential. I have 
talked about it so much. The argument always comes up about the visual pass and the 
blind pass. Again, we have made a study among quite a few of the coaches, and make 
no mistake about it, a perfect blind pass will lick the best and most perfect visual 
pass. However, I would not allow anyone to use a blind pass on an indoor track in any 
type of relay, including the sprints. The poles close up. You are not in lanes, and 
in making this survey we found out and kept a record sitting there on the side that the 
visual pass over three passes from the first to the second to the third to the fourth was 
on the average two yards better as far as we could estimate. 


We put down pluses and minuses on each pass that we observed, and it was two 
yards better over the course of the entire relay. If you blow a visual pass, you will 
lose a yard or two. If you blow a blind pass, you are out of the race. For every per- 
fect blind pass, talking about indoors, on the turn or ona straightaway, you will come 
up with one mediocre and one very poor pass. 
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OKLAHOMA POLE VAULTING 


By Bill Carroll 


In 1956 at the International Track and Field Clinic here in Berkeley, one of the 
greatest pole vaulters made a statement to this effect: 'I know no shortcuts to the 15 
foot vaulters, but I hope we can learn something together so that we may all enjoy the 
thrill of working with fine vaulters.'"' 


To begin this discussion of the pole vault, it might be well to say that perhaps 
vaulters are born and then we as their coaches might in some way develop this God- 
given ability into the act of vaulting. Some athletes accomplish this and others fail for 
reasons unknown to us. We hed a case just this past year. We had another pole vaul- 
ter who possessed in my opinion every bit of ability to make a 15 foot vaulter but never 
did. Why? Basically, there are these four fundamental techniques that have not changed 
in execution but we have learned through the years a little more about them. 


1. Approach or Run - We have found that it takes a longer run than was used 20 
years ago to go higher heights. It ranges from a run such as Mel Swartz' 
of some 140 feet down to 90 feet used by other vaulters. The happy medium 
is around 120 feet. Basically, what the vaulter is trying to do is to gain 
enough momentum to complete a vault while carrying an object 16 feet long 
along side. What we as coaches sometimes overlook is this fact: We have 
a vaulter who can run 100 in 10.6 but when we get him on the vault runway 
he doesn't have enough speed. Gentlemen, put a 16 foot vaulting pole in 
your sprinter's hand and see how fast he runs the 100. What I would like to 
say here is have your vaulters do their wind sprinting with the pole rather 
than without one. We can get endurance running for vaulters by running al- 
ternate 220's and 440's. Another point which is very important is that the 
approach or run must get the vaulter to an exact spot for his takeoff. This 
will come as a natural habit after the athlete has run into shape and his stride 
plan worked out. We used to use two or three check marks, but today most 
vaulters use one mark. The reason for this change is perhaps because the 
runways are more universal in structure and because of this the stride plan 
is more constant. This point of a vaulter's stride plan being constant can- 
not be over-emphasized and we should have the athlete strive for perfection. 


2. Hand Shift - We come next to the hand shift. Here we are trying to get our 
hands in a position to help us pull and aid us in vault. The shift is made with- 
out completely taking hands from the pole. This is accomplished by letting 
the pole slip or pass through the bottom hand. Some vaulters allow hands to 
come together on shift while others stop bottom hand about four inches from 
the top hand to allow more leverage. Here perhaps I might inject this point 
about the fiber pole. It appears that the vaulter using this type of pole has 
his hands further apart on the hand shift... usually about six to eight inches. 
The pole reacts to this hand hold better and gives the maximum flip. 


3. Pole Plant - The third technique is one of a more controversial nature than 


all the rest and this is the pole plant. Basically the problem here is to change 
the momentum you have gained by running down the runway to a vertical lift 
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in order to clear the bar. It goes without saying that this movement must be 
a flawless, continuous movement avoiding any jerk or irregularity. We will 
all agree that the vault is often missed before the vaulter leaves the ground, 
This leads me to believe that the pole plant is the key to a 15 foot vaulter. 
We have used this exercise to help correct the pole plant-- having the vaulter 
get back 30 to 40 feet, run in and plant the pole. This also gives good prac- 
tice on adjusting the last three strides into the box. This allows the boy to 
do a great many of these. If he used the entire run he could not attempt as 
many. Also, you can notice our vaulters use a low pole carry which we feel 
will insure a better pole plant. The pole is carried about shoulder height. 
Basically, the pole plant is made a split second before your takeoff foot hits 
the ground. 


May I inject here the idea that pole vaulters use what I term as a running 
takeoff rather than a stomp as used by broad jumpers and high jumpers. We 
should demand that our vaulter make the pole plant in close to him, actually 
a slight scraping of the hip, as it is thrust forward. This will insure a 
straight pole plant rather than one off toward Grandma's house which wili 
cause the boy to hit the pole and scrape along his chest as he pulls up. Iam 
sure you will have questions concerning the pole plant and vaulting in gen- 
eral, so I have asked J. D. Martin to assist me and correct me as we go 
through the vault. He will be happy to answer any questions you might have 
later. 


4. The Swing - Our last technique is the swing. This technique is to give us a 
sort of catapult action allowing us to get our body up and in position to use 
our greatest aid, the pole. Here we must mention that we stay in as close to 
the pole as possible. The geometry axiom, ''The shortest distance between 
two points is a straight line'' also applies to pole vault in so much as to keep 
a smooth line of flight up to our hand stand. The swing is very short but a 
smooth swing will pay great dividends. This brings us to the pull up and turn 
which begins as the knees get about shoulder high. At the same moment, 
the vaulter begins his turn which is accomplished by the crossing of the right 
leg over the left. There is also some help coming from natural rotation of 
the vaulter's body as he pulls on the pole. 


Since we discussed the techniques, perhaps there are those who might be inter- 
ested in a practical workout which we feel is sufficient for our vaulters. We are great 
believers in building the abdominal area and therefore spend a great deal of early sea- 
son on this area. We use weights, rope exercises, and any exercises which will aid 
the abdominal area such as sit ups, leg lifts, rope climbing, and weight work. We 
feel if our stomach area is strong we can get our feet up and keep them up sufficient 
time to complete a vault. As to vaulting in early season, we vault when the urge hits 
us. There are days a vaulter feels like he has to vault, then there are other days just 
the opposite. We doa great deal of alternate running and hurdle work, 110's, 220! Ss, 
440's and we wind sprint with the pole on the back stretch. 


When the season is in progress, we work Tuesday, Wednesday, vaulting each 
day from eight to 15 vaults depending upon what we need. The other days than vault 
days, we run, hurdle, high jump, shot, disc, whatever the urge might be. Thursday, 
we may work or not depending upon how the individual feels. Friday, rest. Saturday, 
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After I had written this discussion, I received a letter from Ollie Jackson stat- 
ing, ''Your subject is 'Oklahoma Pole Vaulting'.'' Really now, Oliver, we use a stick, 
runway, standards, and pit just like they do in every state. Perhaps we tape our cross 
bars on, but other than that point, it's just the same. ''We would especially like for 
you to make a comparison of fiberglass and steel poles. I believe this to be a very 
pertinent question at the present time.'' Gentlemen, I do not wish to start any debate 
on fiber or metal poles, but I will give you some general impressions from my view- 
point. 


First and foremost, the N.C.A.A. rule book states thusly: ''The pole may be 
of any material and of any length or diameter, but the basic surface of the metal, 
where metal is used, must be smooth. The pole may have a binding of not more than 
two (2) layers of adhesive tape of uniform thickness." 


Just as I was quitting this game of vaulting, I remember this one experience. 
At one meet, one of the vaulters had a fiber pole and asked me how I likedit. I picked 
up the pole and like most pole vaulters will do to a pole, laid it across my shoulder 
and pushed down to see how much spring it had. When this motion was made, it broke. 
I don't believe it necessary to say that I did not get a good impression of the fiberglass 
pole. 


In the Los Angeles Times, part IV, page 5 on Wednesday, April 17, 1957, this 
statement was quoted: ''The assistant coach at Fresno State, Warmerdam (Cornelius 
"Dutch'' Warmerdam), thinks the fiberglass pole will be the tool that, will enable a 
present day vaulter to surpass his world marks. The glass stick is lighter and affords 
what Warmerdam described as a softer shock when jammed into the vaulting slot." 


Since the beginning of the fiber pole, there have been many vaulters who have used this 
pole and liked it and gone higher with the fiber pole than they had with metal poles. 


This one point is quite obvious about the fiber pole. The whip, spring, bend, if 
the fiber pole is used as it was designed, is more than any other type pole. Buta 
vaulter must have or develop a sixth sense to wait for this delayed action. Naturally, 
if you wait long enough, the pole will literally act as a sling shot and throw you over 
the cross bar. - 


Just trying to remember over the past year the fine vaulters we have in the 
N.C.A.A. and A.A. U., about nine use metal poles and five use the fiber pole. This 
is not conclusive enough to make any pertinent fact. Here as a coach this statement 
may help us. Ifa boy likes a fiber pole, let him use it. If he likes metal, let him use 
it. Whatever type the boy feels he can jump the best with, that's the pole for him to 
use. 


To make a comparison of the fiber pole and metal pole, let's compare like this: 


| 


FIBER (Don Allen) METAL (Burke Burrett) 


Any 12', 14', 16! 
14' 140 lbs. - 4 lbs. 3 ozs. 14' 140 lbs. - 5 lbs. 
14' 150 lbs. - 4 lbs. 4 ozs. 14' 150 lbs. - 5 lbs. 


15' 160 lbs. - 5 lbs. 4 ozs. 15' 160 lbs. - 5 lbs. 


15' 180 lbs. - 5 lbs. 12 ozs. 15' 180 lbs. - 6 lbs. 


Breakage - Negligible (Proper Care) Breakage - Negligible (Proper Care) 
Economy - Same Economy - Same 


It is of advantage to short waisted stature It is of advantage to taller, longer waisted 
because of the tremendious amount of whip. boys who possess a good leg spring. 

Need not possess great amount of leg 

spring. Flexes easily, powerful recovery. 

Can use pole to advantage to his vault. 


Gentlemen, thank you for this opportunity to discuss with you this event. By 
no means have we touched everything, but perhaps we have clarified some points that 
may be beneficial to us. 


Now I would like to present to you Mr. J. D. Martin. Perhaps you might have 
a question that you would like to ask him. 


Mr. Martin: Thank you. Any of you coaches who have a question I can answer, 
I would be glad to do so. 


The Floor: Would you go through your pole plant and handshift, just showing 
us how you do it. 


Mr. Martin: Well, without the pole, I don't know whether I can do this right. 
It's like the coach said, it's one continuous flowing motion, and as I come into the start, 
almost on the right foot, and I come through like this (indicating), I use an underhand 
shift, bring my hand up here, and it will hit, and one time just as I leave the ground. 
It is one continuous motion and if I don't have the motion, I don't have a good vault. 
When it flows through and I hit and I'm over, well, that's a good vault. I can feel it all 
the way. But there are still times I do it-- I was doing it last week-- I just don't think 
about it. Well, I got over it, and I was trying to bring it around here (indicating). 


There was a jar and a motion, and I would jar, hit and go up. I don't get a good 
vault at all like that, but when I come completely through like that-- one complete mo- 
tion, it's a good vault. 


Question: What level do you carry the point? High point or level? 
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Answer: Just about like a gunsight. I sight just about over the end of the pole, 
just about eye level. 


Question: We hear a lot about the rocking back onthe pole. Do you do anything 
consciously with your head or abdomen region that gives that feeling of rocking back? 


Answer: Well, at first I had to think about it all the time. I don't know just how 
to explain it, but when I come in, I guess my head-- I try to look, possibly up like this 
(indicating), but I feel that, well, right through my shoulders, there's an axle, or some- 
thing, because when I start back I just feell myself just rock, and it feels like it comes 
from my shoulders. It feels like my body swings up and over and I just go down, but 
then it shoots back up. Now it comes naturally; I don't have to think about it. 


Last year I was working on it all the time. But, if I just kind of look back and 
did like that (indicating), it just felt like there was an axle or something right through 
my shoulders, and someone just hit my feet and they sent up and my shoulders stayed 
in the same place. It's kind of an odd way to explain it, but that's the only way I know 
how. 


Question: What about the planting of the pole when you come to the box in rela- 
tion to your foot plant? Does the pole hit the front of the box early or late? 


Answer: Well, with me it hits just almost at the same time, just a split second 
before my pole hits, and I am just like that (indicating). It's just so fast-- but it does 
hit a split second before my foot hits the ground. 


Question: Keeping close to your pole. When you are finishing your swing and 
you are bringing your knees back in toward you, is that when you put your head back 
and start your pull, or how do you feel that right in there? 


Answer: Well, I bring my knees up, and it's just like I say, it's all one continu- 
ous motion; but, just as I bring my knees up here, start the pull, it shoots me. 


Question: But, do you feel like your knees are close up to your chest? 


Answer: Well, if I have a good vault, I feel like I'm curled right up close to the 
pole. 


Question: Do you use any particular exercise to try and keep yourself as close 
to the pole on your swing as possible? 


Answer: Well, probably one thing that does that, I work on the rope, and in-- 
well, my exercise-- I grab the rope just like I do the pole, pull it back, and take a 
couple of steps and swing off the ground, and as I do, I pull myself up-- well, I do that 
quite often. Itry to make myself, you know, just stay like I would in the vault, and I 
think that probably keeps me real close to the pole out when I am vaulting. I just take 
the rope and pull back and take a couple of steps, and go like that (indicating), and, of 
course, do that all the time indoors, and I begin to work on the little details right here 
close. I just pull myself up and turn around like that (indicating). 
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Question: Do you feel that your arms extend fully as you are going into your 
swing, or not? 


Answer: Almost, they are not completely straight, they are flexed, but they 
are extended a long way. Itry to get them out as far as I can, but that's just about like 
that (indicating). They are almost completely extended. 

Question: How tall are you? 

Answer: Six-four. 

Question: How much do you weigh? 

Answer: About 196. 


Question: How high do you hold? 


Answer: Right now, I am holding about 13' 5''". I have held 13' 10''-- that was 
indoors, and I am having better results holding lower. 


Question: Is that from the end of the pole? 
Answer: That is from the end of the pole. 
Question: What are some of the weight exercises that you like best? 


Answer: I don't have any particular ones, I just use regular press, bench 
presses, curls, and I lay on my back, I guess and do pullovers-- I guess they call 
those pullovers-- with 40 or 50 pounds, with the arms extended straight, and just pull 
it back over. I don't use too much weight. 


Question: How heavy ? 


Answer: On presses from 140 to 150, and in the standing press and bench press 
around 180, that's all. 


Question: What check marks do you use? One or...? 


Answer: I only use one marker, and the way I do, I measure my stride, and I 
have this one mark. I back up approximately two strides and I just jog and hit on my 
left foot and that is it. I mark it about about 104 feet, and I back about the length of 
the pole, that's close to 120 feet. 


Question: Do you feel that you ever run full speed down the runway? Do you try 
to run full speed? 


Answer: Well, Itry to run full speed, and maintain all my properties, and keep 
relaxed. It's not full speed that you would run without the pole, but it's runway speed. 


Question: During the season your coach indicated that you vaulted 15 times a 
night, possibly more? Is that all the vaulting you do a week, and is that at varying 
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Answer: Yes, sir, we don't vault too much. It's just if I have a bad day, if I 
go out and start doing something wrong and I can't correct it right away, I just quit. 
I'm just afraid I might develop a bad habit, and it's easy to do. 


Question: Do you make a special effort in your last three or four steps to drive 
in or just coast in? 


Answer: I tried to the last few steps, but my speed is gathered farther up the 
runway and it carries me in with enough force that when I plant the pole I try to drive 
it in there-- I don't concentrate on those last three strides any more than any of the 
others, except that I try to relax. 


Question: Do you slide or try to plant your pole? 

Answer: Itry to slide at six inches. If I slide any more than that there's an 
extra jar, and I lose my timing. But, I feel better if I slide at just about six inches, 
and that's not very much. 


Question: Do you go for height in practice? 


Answer: Well, no, I don't go out with the idea of that; but, if I feel real good 
and everything is going right, I'll raise the bar. 


Question: Do you have any trouble with the alignment of your takeoff foot in re- 
lation to your ideal mark? 


Answer: Yes, I have a little trouble with that indoors. 

Question: What do you do to break it? 

Answer: I don't know, it just came back. One thing we do, we draw a chalk 
line down the middle of the runway and I try to stay onthat. I would end up way to the 


left at first, but it came back. 


Question: J. D., what position, after you left the ground, do you actually feel 
like you start your full pull? 


Answer: Well, my arms are still extended; I feel like-- as I said, that rock 
back just kind of goes like that, and when I feel my body start to swing like that, well, 
it just all comes at once. It's just one complete motion all the way through, I think. 


Question: About how far apart are your hands? 
Answer: Probably around seven or eight inches. I don't put them very close 


together, by any means. I feel like I have a better vault and a better leverage if they 
are that far apart. 


Question: Do you think of working through the pole with your continuous action? 
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Answer: Well, after the vault starts I try not to think of anything. I work all 
the way when I have good vaults, but I don't think of it during the vaults. 


Question: At maximum height, where are your standards placed? 
Answer: Most of the time my standards are placed about this far back of the 
box, but it depends on the wind a lot. Back home we have a lot of wind and I put them 


farther back. But, normally, just like this (approximately ten inches). 


Question: In the earlier stages of development, do you think much of right knee 
and right hip after you swing? 


Answer: No, sir, I never think of that at all. 
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CONTRASTS IN JAVELIN TECHNIQUES 


By Frank Wetzler 
La Salle College 


Thank you for giving me the opportunity to speak to you once again on one of my 
favorite topics-- throwing the javelin. The last time I spoke in this hall was in 1956 
when the topic was ''Throwing the Javelin-- Cantello Style.'' Since that time, Al has 
become the world record holder with a throw of 282' 3-1/2". 


When Ollie Jackson first contacted me, I was to choose betwen the hop, step 
and jump and the javelin. He made the suggestion that I speak on the javelin-- just 
what has been done during the last ten years or so, I was most happy to accept his 
suggestion and go back a little farther than ten years. 


All of you are familiar with the various styles used inthe U.S.A. These styles 
vary with individuals. We still see boys and men using the "'rear crossover,''a "walk- 
up'' approach and then throwing, the ''American hop," the so-called ''American style," 
and the Finnish method. Each of these has unlimited variations according to the indi- 
vidual's strength, ability to learn, peculiarities, etc. 


My discussion will be confined to an analysis of Cantello 1955 and Cantello 1960; 
Bill Alley; the Finnish style; and I will also try to offer something different for your 
consideration, thought and application-- for those among you who are gamblers. If I 
seem to gloss over some details, it is only because of the time limit imposed upon me. 
It is not possible to cover every phase of each style. I will demonstrate the footwork 


of the various techniques as well as it is possible for me todoso. However, drawings 
will give you a much clearer picture of what is involved. 


As an introduction, I would like to speak briefly on the ''rear crossover" and 
the ''American hop.'' My interest in the javelin dates backto the years 1928, 1929 and 
1930, when as a boy I tried to throw the javelin in high school. The vogue then was 
what I call the ''rear crossover.'' There were all kinds of variations in execution. To 
throw the javelin with the ''rear crossover,'' no special skill, aptitude or training were 
necessary. The carry varied with each individual. The approach varied in just as 
many ways as there were throwers. In most cases, the run (approach) was a waste of 
effort, since it in no way helped the athlete. All that was required was a good, strong 
arm and some little co-ordination and timing. The results would have been equally as 
good if a walking approach were used-- and it was! Shown below is the foot pattern of 
the ''rear crossover." 
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All one has to do is to look at the foot pattern and the immediate reaction is, 
"Did we do that?'' The answer is, ''Yes.'' We did that and worse! The obvious devi- 
ation from a straight line and the entire loss of momentum (forward speed) are just 
two of the factors that were not even considered in those years. There were many 
others, but they belong to history. 


During the 1930's the "'rear crossover" was still being used, but the accent was 
on something new-- something the Americans had concocted in order to try to achieve 
quick success, so that we could compete with a tiny nation, Finland, where great pro- 
gress had been made in this particular event. The ''American hop" was a distinct 
improvement on the "rear crossover.'' Through it, a better throwing position was ob- 
tained, less momentum was lost and a straight line was adhered to more closely. The 
result was a definite upswing in American performances but still not on a world level. 
Here is the ''American hop" foot pattern: 


R 
REVERSE 


This is probably too perfect a picture, since it shows a very straight line ap- 
proach, whereas in reality there was a problem of maintaining balance and position 
during and after the hop. 


During the last decade, another style has become very popular with both coaches 
and athletes. It is the style or technique of Bud Held, former Stanford great and former 
world record holder. This is now known as the ''American style''-- or at least that's 
the style I have in mind when I refer to the ''American style.'' Personally, I have nev- 
er been an advocate of the ''Bud Held" style of throwing the javelin. I believe in his 
search for a better technique, he set American javelin throwers-- and that is what 
they have become- THROWERS -- back ten years. They have not become technicians, 
not masters of detail, not students of movement and momentum. They have become 
engrossed with weight lifting to become stronger and thus overcome deficiencies of 
technique. I want to make it clear that Iam in favor of working with weights and build- 
ing strength. However, that is not enough. 


Bill Alley, one of our best javelin throwers and probably the foremost disciple 
of the Bud Held school, depicts the trend of Americans. Alley has followed Held faith- 
fully. He, like all javelin throwers, is looking for the strong throwing position. This 
continuation of crossover steps has various effects. It reduces momentum, breaks the 
rhythm, tends to make the thrower veer from a straight line and fall to either side. 
However, it does provide the athlete with a greater throwing arc with the javelin no 
longer pointing toward the foul line, but rather to the right of the thrower. In order to 
get this greater arc, the athlete has to move his rear end around so that it nearly al- 
ways faces the foul line, a position similar to that used in putting the shot. These have 
been Held's contributions to javelin throwing-- a search for a greater throwing arc 
which could be attained only by a series of crossover steps, a total loss of momentum 
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because of trying to get set ina strong throwing position, and a terrific concentration 
of ''throwing the hips" into the javelin. As we watch Bill Alley on the film, I would 
like to call your attention to his approach and crossover-- how he executes his last 
steps in particular and what happens as he does so. The triple crossover as executed 
by Alley is one of the most awkward positions into which an athlete can place himself, 
Notice as he starts his crossover steps how he veers to the side and usually it is to the 
left. Notice the body position. It can best be described as the letter ''V"', only it takes 
this position: 


I'll attempt to make an enlarged drawing of this letter ''V'"' ina side position: 


This may seem exaggerated, but if you watch the film closely, gentlemen, you 
will see that it isn't. 
Foot Pattern of Bill Alley 


The pattern clearly shows the deviation from 
a straight line...and thus the loss of mom- 
entum. What it does not show: 

1. The almost total loss of speed. Alley 
could have done as well without bothering 
with an approach run. 

2. Hips and shoulders are parallel and at 
right angles to the foul line. 

3. Hips and shoulders turn gradually to the 
right and the buttocks follow until it al- 
most faces the foul line. 

4. Awkward body position as each crossover 
step is completed. 
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DIAGRAM 


Cantello - 1951 Through 1957 


Step 1 - The final marker is touched with 
the left foot. 
Hips and shoulder are parallel to foul line. 


Right foot planted at right angle to foul 
line 


Step 2 - Left foot straight, hips and shoul- 


ders as before. 


Step 3 - Crossover takes place. Hips and 
shoulders at right angle to foul line. 


Step 4 - Positions are identical. 


What the foot pattern does not show: 


Loss of momentum with the two crossover steps in Diagram ''B". 


DIAGRAM 


Cantello - 1958, 1959, 1960 


Step 1 - The final marker is touched with 
the left foot. 

Hips and shoulders are at right angles to 
foul line. 

Right foot angles off to the right to prepare 
for first crossover step. 


Step 2 - Left foot angles off to the right, 
hips and shoulders at right angles to foul 


line. 


Step 3 - Second crossover takes place. 
Hips and shoulders as they were. 


Step 4 - Positions are identical. 


The choppiness and 


quickness with which the crossover steps are executed. The breaking of the rhythm 


and going into a ''glide'' to strengthen throwing position. 


It also does not show that 


Cantello has reversed the procedure of his approach. When he starts out, he now goes 
as fast as he can run and as he hits the last marker, he goes into the glide and loses 


most of the speed generated. 


The diagrams show clearly the difference of the foot patterns. 
Diagram "A" utilized speed and momentum to 


the positions of the hips and shoulders. 
the maximum degree. 


They also show clearly 


Even though Cantello changed to the American style, the one feature he retained was 


the position of the javelin. 


tern of being pointed somewhere to the right. 


Notice how straight it is. 


It does not follow the usual pat- 
This position enables Al to make a 


"long pull" of the javelin rather than a throw. 


In passing, I would like to go through the foot pattern of the Finnish style. 


You 


can see how closely Cantello of 1955 approached it: 
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As for Cantello, mastery of detail has made him the foremost stylist in the 
U.S.A. He has learned each phase or detail extremely well. Over and above this, he 
has learned how to execute each detail in perfect fashion. When he presses or tries 
too hard (as is the case at this moment due to an injured back) and makes mistakes in 
the carrying out of these details, then he is like any other javelin thrower-- no, he is 
poorer because he doesn't have the strong arm which men like Alley, Sikorski and a 
dozen others have. He has to rely on perfect execution of detail. The others rely on 
strength of arm. . 


The early Cantello had a certain grace, fluidity, beautiful rhythm, which gave 
the spectator the feeling of watching a master craftsman at work. His diving finish 
added color to the event. This is something by which Al came naturally. He was a 
diver. He used this diving finish in order to obtain maximum follow through for his 
throws. It was not an acquired or learned habit. It was a natural action. 


Now he has changed. His movements have become sharper, choppier, executed 
with a certain hurry, a rush which takes away from the perfect execution of detail which 
had been his greatest asset. In the past-- 1955, 1956, 1957-- Cantello utilized to the 
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fullest the momentum which he built up during the approach. Now he's working in re- 
verse order. His approach is fast, faster than ever before, in the beginning, and when 
he reaches his final marker, he goes into aglide-- letting the built-up momentum slip 
away. This is the result of two crossover steps. He, like the rest of the Americans, 
is sacrificing speed and momentum in his search for a strong throwing position. That's 
a great idea for throwers with superb arms-- but for a skilled technician like Cantel- 
lo, it is fatal! He's trying to match arms with the throwers, and he can't do it. 


To retain his place as America's foremost javelin thrower, Cantello must con- 
centrate on mastery and execution of detail to get the javelin out where it belongs. He 
has to let the throwers throw! He has to concern himself with making as few mistakes 
as possible himself rather than with ''what and how"! the throwers are doing it. 


Alley, on the other hand, does not have to concern himself with detail. All he 
has to do is to find a reasonably strong throwing position and then let the javelin fly! 
This holds true of any of the Bud Held followers. Cantello became one when he and 
Held represented the U.S.A. against Russia in 1958. 


Before I show you the film, I would like to say a few words about throwing the 
javelin. My idea was and will always be this: Try to generate as much speed as is 
possible and work up as much momentum as possible. After that-- don't lose it! Use 
it! Try to make the approach one of rhythm, speed and grace. This is a must. Don't 
lose your balance and flounder all over the runway. Be in position to make the throw 
and let the momentum make it for you. As you watch the young man throwing the jave- 
lin, pay special attention to the feet, legs, hips and shoulders. I'll demonstrate, but 
the film will show it in action. 
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JOHN THOMAS - HIGH JUMP 


By Ed Flanagan 
Boston University 


Gentlemen, when I received notice that I was to come here and talk to you, I 
was asked to talk on the high jump; but mainly to talk on the version, the particular 
version of high jumping that John Thomas is using. So, if I sometimes sort of gener- 
alize, it is just that Iam trying to bring in all the different styles. But it is mainly 

the way John jumps and what we are working for with him. I'll try to break the sequence 
down to the run, the foot plant, kick, takeoff, and the bar clearing. I don't think the 
landing is too important. 


On the rundown we use, it's not just with John, but with every high jumper we 
have. It is what we call a seven step approach, a four-three. We consider an eight 
or nine or ten step-- some men have don it, and we don't think it's necessary to use 
that much distance. We considered a shorter five or six step approach, and we don't 
think that is long enough. The important thing in the seven step approach that we are 
driving at is rhythm. Mr. Martin says he has a one step marker on his pole vault. 
That's what we have in all of our jumps. One marker. Then we try to-- we get up 
there, at the same time, on rhythm onthe high jump. 


The rhythm is very slow-- one, two, three,four; one, two, one, two, three, 
four; one, two, three. And in that one, two, three it is very vital. It should gather. 
The way you gather yourself in the broad jump or the pole vault, and in that last step 
you will find with that rhythm of one, two, three, the sequence is almost the same way. 
The timing. But, yet, that next-to-the-last step-- but you don't just lift from your left 
foot, if you are a left leg jumper, but the next-to-the-last. I think you do on everything, 
if you're a left foot jumper. That right foot has got to be a stretching step. With Tho- 
mas it is almost 10 feet; whereas, normally his stride is six or seven. On that he 
stretches on the next-to-the-last step. He stretches way out. His left hasn't come 

out, his right is way out, and this is what enables him, on that next step to go up. He 

is way back here with the heel down and planted-- jammed right in to stop all forward 
progress. The ultimate is what we are trying to do-- from one of the heel plants, from 
where the body comes up-- if his crotch is not moved further than a foot down the bar, 
you are pretty close to getting what you want. 


In other words, you don't want to go up there and do six feet and travel along 
the bar and keep on doing six feet. From a fraction of a second you are trying to get 
up to the bar and do six feet on and get off the bar; which I think is a secret of high 
jumping. You don't travel along with the crotch traveling along the bar. Go right up 
straight, get on, and get off the bar. That's what you get on the next to the last foot. 
You let the body immediately start to lay back and pass the right foot and lay back on 
the left foot, and you wait too long and you are traveling out toward the bar. Again, 
come back to the rhythm. If you find it is one, two, three, four, and one, two, three, 
and yet the one, two, three are right in there and parallel, you can imagine how fast 
the next-to-the-last step must be to stay in the rhythm. 


It's like the kick in the pole vault. It's the next-to-the-last step-- the right 
foot-- on the first four steps you come up with a little forward lean, and your body 
gradually, in the last three steps, starts to lay back, and finally it's back at almost 
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50 degress on the takeoff. Now, the placement of the feet down the line of flight-- down 
the foot path of the high jumper-- there is an orthodox straddle, the dive straddle, an 
orthodox western and a dive western. 


With Thomas, which is the orthodox straddle, the feet stay. If you would draw 
a straight line or come out and you are jumping at 35 or 36 degrees; which is about 23 
feet out from the standard, and about 20 feet back here on the right angle. Now, the 
foot placement coming down that line-- each foot will stay right along the line the way 
a sprinter would run, but in the next-to-the-last step which turns slightly outward on 
orthodox straddle, and the last step, the takeoff step, turning slightly into the bar-- 
slightly. There is a slight turn, a little turn out with the right foot and a slight turn 
in with the left foot. Now, with the dive straddle, the man then would go way out with 
a right foot and then come back and almost face the bar with the left foot. With the 
orthodox straddle, we can't afford to lean at all and the purpose of this rundown coming 
in is now the secret of this. I doa lot of work right behind the man, right where he is 
coming in to you. 


Now, onthe straddle we found that the secret-- if he is staying right down that 
line of flight-- right down the line of flight, and those shoulders don't turn into the bar 
at all-- this is the orthodox straddle which I am talking about now-- the dive-- yes, 
you will see him in here-- that's why the foot must turn in to keep the foot under the 
body, but his upper body is going over first. This is the orthodox straddle Iam refer 
ring to-- Thomas. Now, the idea is to keep those shoulders right down the line of 
flight. The next-to-the-last step will turn out slightly, the last will turn in slightly-- 
just a hair-- but never do those shoulders move, and now he's coming into the bar and 
right up to here, and there's his takeoff there, and, if anything is left on his jump it is 
soar up and out past the left shoulder, not into the bar at all out here to keep that pro- 
gress going straight ahead and up. 


You have a lot of trouble right there at the takeoff of ignoring perfect balance. 
We wonder what happens up at the top. It's what happens at the takeoff that is wrong. 
Just like in the pole vault. Things go wrong up there and balance and to stress it, try 
to take a boy and they don't realize what perfect balance is. Teeter off balance a little 
tiny bit and they ignore it. But, if they were to try and lift the 200 pounds in thewweight 
lifting, and they spotted it and went to lift it and you went up and just took them by the 
shoulder and tipped them one half an inch-- one half of an inch-- and say ''Go ahead now 
and lift the 200 pounds, '' they'd go on their faces and lift nothing. That's perfect balance. 
To lift the two or three hundred pounds is what you are trying to do. 


In the field events we are apt to ignore-- I don't mean you, I mean everybody. 
You say that looked good enough. You can't get away with a serviceable thing. It's 
got to be perfect. Especially in the high jump. Not too far forward, or too far back. 
Stressing perfect balance. We have gone through a little of the foot plant. The takeoff 
foot is jammed in-- that's why we have these spikes way far back. We try to get them 


even farther back. Jammed in it, to us, and the drive started it on the next-to-the-last | 


leg. 


That lead leg is kicked now and we have a clock system where we kick by what 
we callaclock. This rear leg, the swing leg, now we are trying to get it right up here 
and we call the right out here, the ten minutes to six, 6:00 o'clock. So, it's easier 
for the other jumpers or teammates to tell the boy what he is kicking, and we try to 
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shoot right up there, and try to kick that rear leg to 6:00 o'clock, straight up, before 
this rear toe has left the ground. That's what we are trying to do. 


Plenty of times we get a quarter of 6:00 kick, a ten minutes to 6:00, a five min- 
utes to 6:00, but a quarter to 6:00 kick is very easily done once you see it out there in 
the clock. Now, if the shoe was to fly-- just the pull of gravity-- the shoe would fly 
right out there (indicating). If his shoe stays on he is going to go out there, and, now, 
once past it that is 10 of 6:00, and the foot is back inand pulling this foot up here, not 
out there, and then your rear leg is a real aid to you. It's a definite aid. Now, at the 
bar the arm action is, as the left leg comes in-- that is, planted-- the left arm comes 
up and comes over here. This is up about here, the second leg goes up and swings, and 
now the arm starts down. The left arm comes down to here, just below the chest, and 
the right arm-- and it's very important right now-- the right arm is the secret of getting 
over the bar. Everybody says, ''He hit it with the second leg, just that trail leg." 


We have all been through that thing. Everyone knows that every one of our 
jumpers has broken a record except for the trail toe, and they are trying to get that 
toe off. It's this right leg. If you get a mistake it's always when you are at the bar. 
It's driving this arm, and when you try to drive it they try to drive too soon and they 
drive it out. So the right arm drives you out across the bar and pulls this leg in, and 
either the foot or toe hits it. That should not be thrown until the right arm is over the 
bar only a foot and a half over the pit. 


Now, that push down takes this second leg off the bar. But any deliberate at- 
tempt to take that second leg off the bar for-- if that lead leg is driven up and then you're 
going to try and get this second leg over the bar, and you stretch it, and it's going to 
force that second leg down too soon. But if you are on the bar and the left side of the 
body is over the bar and this action is deliberate, as if you are going to pick something 
off the ground, it takes that body down there, and this rear leg follows in with it. Now, 
the left arm can give a lot of trouble. We have had it-- there seems to be a tendency 
of all jumpers of coming in here and putting that back here as they are going over. They 
all want to take it off right out there (indicating); which, naturally, we have to clear 
four or five inches, because this now, is on the bar. So, when Thomas-- we felt that 
if he felt like he had to be doing something with the arm, we would make him press it 
into the body and all the way up-- press it harder-- and then, take it off up here. 


You just take the movies, then you will see how he did it. Because he's made 
the bar this much closer to him. That must stay right on here until the left side of the 
body is off the bar. Now, he can do anything he wants-- leave it off or take both arms 
back here, and force that right arm down. Now, they had action on the takeoff, as I 
say, down the line of flight, everything stays exactly the same. The way he is jumping, 
and the head stays the same. Everything stays exactly the same until he has left the 
ground. Now, he is just slightly turning the head in-- just easily-- and that's the only 
action. There should be no effort at the bar. If there is effort up there, you haven't 
kicked enough. Well, I think that just about covers most of the fundamentals. I think 
we might do a little better with question and answers, something I might have ignored. 


Question: What angle do you have him come into the bar? 


Answer: Thirty six degrees. That doesn't mean everybody should come in at 
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36 degrees. We found it worked out right for him. We check it a lot, and we find if 
you stand back here-- supposing the bar is here-- and here's the end of-- we do try to 
jump if we can get a longer bar-- 16, 17 feet. Naturally, we like it better. It looks 
lower. Most of them are 13.6 or so. We gotwo-fifths of the way from the front stan- 
dard over. So, he will have three-fifths of the jumping area. 


He's bound to slide along about a foot. Then, if we are checking, we have a 
mark about in the middle of the two standards. To get back to your question, and 
the correct angle. The correct angle is the angle we can get him on and off the bar 
without his crotch coming up here and sliding off here, and the angle he comes up. He 
comes up here (indicating) and just moves along the angle of efficiency. It is where the 
crotch hardly moves on the bar at all. Then, he's up onthe bar and off the bar. 


Question: Does he use the weights a lot? 

Answer: Very much. Tremendous. He does an awful lot of leg lift machine 
work, where you lie on your back, and he lifts tremendously on that, and he does a lot 
of prone presses. 


Question: What weights does he use? 


Answer: No, no. We don't do any weights. We have got the leg lift machine to 
eliminate weights. 


Question: How much weight do you use on the leg lift machine? 
Answer: On Thomas? 
Question: Yes. 


Answer: Well, he works with say, 270 on up to 340 in the afternoon on that leg 
lift machine. I'm definitely against weights. I maintain it ties the knees up. 


Question: What about a bench weight? 
Answer: I'm talking about a full weight. Even a weight lifter, I think, ties up 


the hamstrings, and ties up the knees. It's just my theory. But, a jumper or a runner 
doing-- I would never have a runner with a full weight, and definitely I wouldn't have a 


jumper with the full weight. I think that definitely-- first, you are squatting with your 
body weight too. Another 250 pounds or whatever itis. There's a 550, and it's just 
that first inch, I think, that tightens up the knees and hamstrings. You can get the sam 
exercise by laying on your back, but you don't have to lift your body weight then. 


Question: What do you do for the motor weight mucles then? 


Answer: Just the body machine. I have had a lot of people disagree with me on 
that, but it's working out for me. 


Question: You mentioned that you wanted to kick a full 6:00 o'clock. That's the 
same thing as the splits. How do you get them to get the muscles extended where they 
can do that? 
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Answer: We do an enormous amount of calisthenics. We also have our hurdling 
exercises. And he is always trying to do splits in calisthenics. We have what we call 
"kick day'' where he doesn't have to have so much. We have four or five other jumpers-- 
I'm glad you brought that up. We have a particular day-- it's Mondays as a rule-- all 
we do is run up and jump and takeoff and try to kick as high as we can. We never try to 
jump and clear the bar. I found that out that every time we stressed an enormous kick, 
the boy always seemed to forget the same thing, and he would forget to jump. He would 
get a bum kick and forget about the takeoff, runoff, and takeoff, and so we kick and kick 
and kick as high as we can. On Tuesday or Wednesday we just never mention the kick, 
because they will just stay on the ground. 


Question: How often do you jump during the week? 


Answer: Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and once the competition-- we are in 
the middle of a season or so-- and, if we have to travel, we eliminate Mondays. We 
jump heavy Tuesday and Wednesday. Tuesday we will probably jump very close to top 
height, and every Wednesday jump all up. Because there is no such a thing as timing 
in practice, we develop form and timing, getting up and over the bar. It's got to be 
gone through over and over again-- all out. 


Question: How far does he take off? 


Answer: John is about-- let's see, 15 to 18 inches out. And the higher he goes, 
generally, he's incloser. He'll be closer to 15 inches, and he generally lands again 
18 or 20 inches out from the bar. 


Question: If you have a dive western roller, or dive straddle, does he take off 
further out than he would with the orthodox? 


Answer: I would say he would take off further out. He has got his leg under- 
neath him on the way up to that thing, but if you take off too far out with the straddle 
you defy the purpose, but with the dive, he can take off further out-- I'd say he can get 
almost two feet, if he had to. 


Question: How much is his knee bent on the drive leg? 
Answer: On the right leg? 
Question: Yes. 


Answer: No bend at all. That's another thing. We have had jumpers from ter- 
ritories near us who, against my wishes, I have tried to help them, and they have 
changed their styles completely to straight lead leg, the way Thomas jumps. I main- 
tain there's probably only five or six men inthe country that could jump up that way 
efficiently. We have four other jumpers, and none of them jumps the way John does. 


We have a dive straddle-- two western men-- I'm scared of that straight lead 
leg with everybody. I have known a man who could use a straight lead leg, but I'd never 
force anybody to do it, but naturally if it works out-- naturally, it works with some of 
them. That thing just locks in there and prevents this hip from following right up with it. 
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Question: Do you have any drill that helps them lean back as they approach the 
takeoff area? : 


Answer: No, I haven't found it yet. It's awful yard to do. Frankly, I haven't 
found it, and if we are in trouble with Thomas, it's because he refuses to lay back. 

You have to lay back there and settle yourself on it. You can't put the head back. The 
head should stay the way it is onthe torso. You have to relax. I would say the next- 
to-the-last step is going to help you lay back more. Just as you come back with that 

right leg, the body is now starting to come back, but if you ever go past the next two, 
the last leg, and, now, comes the takeoff lead, you can't put your head back. 


Question: Did you use two or three-step practice? 


Answer: We did with John this year. We did this year with John, one and two 
step jump-- one, two, three-- it's ideal, because you are still teaching them the right 
rhythm of gather at the finish. It's a wonderful thing. 


Question: Where did you have his eyes fixed on the approach? 


Answer: The far standard. Also that right leg is sent to the far standard and 
he keeps his eyes fixed on that. 


Question: He doesn't look for the plant at all? 


Answer: No, he looks at the bar. I used to say it was more important to place 
the foot and watch where you are placing it, and then look. It doesn't help at all. Just 
look at the standard. 


Question: What kind of shoes do you like best? 


Answer: We are using Adidas. 


Question: Does it have two spikes on the heel, or one? 


Answer: Two. 


Question: What kind of takeoff, Permatrack or Grasstex? 


Permatrack. 


Answer: 


Question: Do you slip on Grasstex? 


Answer: Grasstex he doesn't like. It is too hard. He doesn't like it. How 
would you like to practice on this? They all thought they had shin splints in a week. 
The stuff we have is like a carpet. 


Question: Did he slip on it in Pennsylvania? 


Answer: Yes, definitely. Their surface out here looks very good. It looks 
soft enough. I would rather have it too soft than too hard. 
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PANEL DISCUSSION 


Don Canham 
Ken Doherty 
Larry Snyder 
"Chic" Werner 
Ed Flanagan 


Panel: 


Chairman Canham: The first question is directed to Chic Werner. What method 
do you use in developing a kick ina runner, particularly a distance runner? 


Mr. Werner: Whoever asked the question, I wish they would give me the ans- 
wer. I have a pretty fair distance runner, Ed Moran, who I think has shown that he 
has got the speed. He has runa quarter. I have seen him have a kick, and I have seen 
him run when he doesn't have a kick. It could be then when he doesn't have a kick it is 
because he ran too fast before he started the kick. I think it is just about that simple. 


If you want a distance runner to have a kick, have him run well within himself 
until he kicks, but if you want to get the most out of them sometimes you can run bet- 
ter time without that flashy kick. Don't forget that he is kicking when he doesn't look 
like he is kicking. How you go about developing a kick ina boy, I suppose it is with 
such maneuvers as sprints where you run down the track for three quarters at three 
quarter speed and then kick to the 220, just jog back, and repeat that ten or fifteen 
times, and you have had quite an exhausting workout, and you will be surprised at the 
kick you have developed. 


Probably there are other ways of developing kicks, but one thing I am sure of 
is that you must come from a relaxed run to get into a kick. If you aretense going 
into the kick, you might not get into it. 


Chairman Canham: The next question is directed at Ken Doherty. It said in 


your talk you spoke of Elliott as living distance running, as a way of life. What do you 
mean by this? 


Mr. Doherty: I think we have a tendency to think of our track and field training 
as being a particular thing separate from the other activities of the day, in a sense 
separate from your living as a whole, separate from our school work, separate from 
our paternal life, and what you will. In the case of Elliott, especially on weekends when 
he went to Camp Portsea with Cerutti, but also during the week, he thought of training 
himself, of keeping himself in perfect condition, mentally and physically, thinking 

tough and living tough. Certainly at Camp Portsea he was doing anything and every- 
thing that would help get him in shape, the mental as much as the physical. 


Those of you who saw Cerutti know what Elliott is experiencing. Cerutti at 45 
years of age was kind of giving up so far as living is concerned, and yet after 50 years 
of age, having run a hundred races from distances of a half mile up to 100 miles and 
living the life, you know the stoic creed, and believing that the man that worked under 
him had to live under that same creed, so that they were first tough guys and then they 
applied this toughness to running. They worked as hard as any man. They do specific 
training, which specific training is based on an all-around, I would say, religious point 
of view, in which track is the religion rather than something separate from the remain- 
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How, then, do you apply that sort of thing to, we will say, and our school and 
college life right here in our system? This is a good point of view that I believe in. A 
student or an amateur has only limited time to devote to track. The major part of his 
time is given over to other things, his studies or his vocation. During the limited time, 
the 90 minutes or so that he has for this thing, there is nothing that is of any impor- 
tance at all except track, whether it is hurdling or distance running, and so forth; so 
you can apply that same Cerutti and Elliott philosophy, but it is more or less concen- 
trated in the 90 minutes that you have of track training. 


Chairman Canham: This is a question on breathing and dryness in running, and 
Johnny Gibson will answer this. Are there any suggestions of methods of breathing, 

especially in distance running, to avoid or prevent a dry throat condition, and we have 
all had that problem, and I wonder if John has an answer for it. 


Mr. Gibson: I myself never paid too much attention to the fact of breathing. I 
figured you have to let nature take its course, and the man breathes the best way that 
is natural for him. If you try to enforce breathing, I think you are going to throw a 

man all off. Every man will find the normal way for himself on how to breathe. 


As to dryness in the throat, I don't particularly know of any reason for it other 
than perhaps a nervous reaction, but I have seen quite a few fellows that before the 

start of a race just take a little flick of Vick's Vapo-Rub and put it under their tongues 
and it kept their mouths moist and saliva flowing. I don't think there is anything wrong 
with that, and I don't think we will get into any difficulty with the track moguls. I have 
seen boys do it, and it seems to work, and it seems to be a solution to help that. 


Chairman Canham: The next question is directed at George Eastment specifi- 
cally. Can you show the various ways of passing the baton off for a distance relay, a 
sprint relay, and a mile relay? 


Mr. Eastment: Gentlemen, this is a very broad question. It is my opinion that, 
as I said earlier, the inside visual pass is the most successful, the safest, and will 
gain the most yardage, or to put it the other way, will lose the least in any race, in- 
doors, and any race outdoors, with the exception of the 440 and 880 yard relay. 


For years we all passed the stick from the right hand to the left with our back 
to the track, but trial and error has proved, and experimentation has proved, that if 
the track border is here, and I am facing in this direction, taking the stick with the 

right hand, that no matter how careful Iam, that Iam bound to swerve out slightly to 
the right; whether it is the loss of a foot or a yard is immaterial; there is definitely a 
loss. 


On the other hand, if I take the stick facing in to the border of the track with 
my left hand, Iam very definitely in a position in which I am facing in the direction in 
which I am going to run. I can angle for the turn which, indoors, of course, is only 

20 yards away, or lam onthe turn, depending on the leg Iam running, namely, here 
in the direction I am facing. 
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Of course, my legs should be pointed in that direction. If Iam out wide, if I 
am onaturn, even if I take it up on the bank, I can angle down and get the value of 
momentum that would come to me as a result of starting off running downhill because 
by the time that I actually take the stick by a start on the lower part onthe bank, I am 
taking the stick when I reach the apex of that particular turn, and ina close race we are 
forced, if we are not in a leading position, to take the stick on the higher part of the 
track. In regard to the demonstration of the blind pass, I believe that was the question, 
Ithink it is simple. There are many methods for doing it. 


For many, many years the method used throughout the country was the hip pass, 
placing one hand on the hip.. It was used in the Olympic Games until recently. 


To be honest, I think the real reason that we were fortunate enough to beat the 
Coast sprint relay teams as well as the Texans of some four or five years ago was that 
they were still staying with that hip pass. In fact, at a little informal gathering, they 
thought we were dead wrong in using the extended hand, the blind pass. Since we won 
one race by a yard and one race by two, looking from the stands with a prejudiced view- 
point, I thought we picked up an average of one yard on each pass in both relays. 


I don't want to waste a lot of time in details here. I would like to call one thing 
to your attention or two things, possibly. Number one, the only safe way to practice 
a 440 relay pass, gentlemen, after you have mastered the mechanics of it and deter- 
mined an order of running, is by running the full 440 yards, each man going 110, and 
going all-out for a simple reason. 


One of the fellows I was lucky to coach on that team, Joe Schatzle, an outstand- 
ing sprinter and a member of the team that went undefeated for a couple of years 
throughout the country, if he ran 20 yards and then passed the stick to Lindy Remigino, 
he was not running at any better than four-fifths speed. It definitely took Joe about 40 
or 50 yards, which it would for many, many sprinters, to maintain a maximum effort, 
so we worked on the backstretch, and they broke 20 yards a man, and everything would 
be fine. We would send them around the track, and they would blow it because now Joe 
would be blasting in there and Lindy was a little slow getting out, and he ran into a lot 
of trouble as a result of that. 


Also the second point, I think keep in mind the necessary adjustment when the 
same group of boys move into the 880 yard relay. They definitely, despite how it may 
look to our boys from the stands, at the end of 220 yards are not running anywhere near 
as fast as they finished in the 440 yard relay. 


The selection of the order again should be based on starting ability, and can Joe 
pass to Bill. Lindy was our best runner, but Lindy ran the third leg because Bob, who 
in my biased opinion again was the greatest relay runner that I ever saw or coached, 
since he never got licked in a relay and I base it on that, but Bob was the world's worst 
stick-passer and even worse at taking it. I reverse that. He was bad at taking it and 
worse at passing it, so he ended up being on the anchor leg. He stopped. He changed 
his manners. He did everything differently; whereas we had a leadoff man named O' 
Connell who was good on starting. Despite my emphasis on the visual pass, certainly 
you cannot take a visual pass and stay in the league with the top relay teams in the 
country. 
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Chairman Canham: Thank you, George. Larry, in starting, which foot drives 
first or which sustains the drive longest on a starting block, the front or rear foot? The 
other question which is directed to Larry says, ''Please describe the Olympic coaching 
setup. Who will coach what events.'"' 


Mr. Snyder: I wiil take the easy one first. The starting power on the back foot 
or the forward foot-- Chic and I have been rooming together I suppose for 25 or 30 
years, and we argue that at least once a year, sometimes twice a year, and maybe we 
skip a year occasionally. I am a firm believer that the only foot that the boy needs to 
think about is the forward foot. There is definitely going to be an action or a relaxa- 
tion of the back foot, but I don't believe that that is any worry on the part of the boy or 
on the part of the coach. 


I want him to get the drive and sustain the drive on the forward leg. I think that 
that can be the best stride of the entire race because the man has starting blocks. He 
can drive on that forward foot for a long, long time and Lloyd mentioned when he was 
talking about moving out two or two and a half feet from the start with that stride. We 
measure that very definitely for sprinters and hurdlers. We measure it from the back 
of the starting line to the toe where the boy hits, and we want them to be at least 24 
inches on the first stride. The reason is that the manis pressing against a block, and 
why not use all of that driving leg rather than just a part of it? 


If he takes a shorter stride, it means that he is not going to continue on forward 
and straighten the left leg. He is going to leap from that foot with only a little of the 
energy used up that is possible for that leg to generate. I say it is the front foot. I 
think it would be very interesting to have that same question, have a couple of other 
men talk on it, because I think it is something that is controversial. It is very impor- 
tant, and I think you should have your choice, not just ask one person his idea, but get 
it from a couple of other ones up here. 


I think the arms are extremely important during that time to hold the man ina 
straight line. I think that those arms must react instantly, and, in fact, you see them 
start to react. You get a picture of a start. You see the smoke coming out of the gun, 
and the hands coming off the track before anything else moves, and I want those arms 
to come up immediately into a right angle, so that the man drives forward and back- 
ward simultaneously. He leads with the elbow on the backward swing. He keeps it at 
a right angle, driving as hard as he can drive forward with an uppercut, just as hard 
as he can drive with the opposite arm, which if the right foot, the left arm is the one 
driving out with that right foot. 


Since he is driving off the block, I want to get the full use of it. Would one of 
you other gentlemen talk to that part of it, any of you that have a definite belief, like 
Chic Werner? 


Mr. Werner: This is like being asked to have a fight. We have been arguing 
this for so long that if Larry's sprinter beats my boy, his theory is right, and if my 
kid beats his, then Iam right. 


I happen to feel that there is a drive off the rear leg, even to the point of where 
that rear leg is almost straightened after it takes the first step. The only reason I be- 
lieve that is because I have studied the movies of the greatest starters in the world, 
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and I have challenged Larry to look at Jesse Owens, but he is a stubborn guy. I really 
think, though, that basically when you start telling a boy to drive off the one leg or the 
other, you are only adding confusion to the starting. I think nature will take care of 
that. When the gun goes off, if he starts to run, you will have to do some pretty fine 
microscopic work there to see which leg he did or did not drive from. 


If he stands up on his first step, which we don't like-- we think he should have 
an exaggerated lean for several strides, gradually come into the running stride, but if 
he is inthe running stride in his first three or four steps, I believe that is because he 
drove off the front leg and did not drive off the rear leg. The front leg is under his body. 
If you drive off of it, it pushes yau up. The back leg is behind the body. If you drive 

off of it, it pushes you forward. 


Question: Chic, what do pictures show that Murchison does? 


Mr. Werner: I think by and large you would find that Murchison drives parti- 
ally off that back leg. This is one that I don't think we will ever settle. We have been 
arguing it for years here. 


Question: Does a hurdler have a higher angle than the sprinter? 


Mr. Werner: The question of Mr. Marzucco is, should a hurdler get into nor- 
mal stride sooner than a sprinter? 


Mr. Marzucco; Should the block be at 30 degrees rather than 60 degrees? 


Mr. Werner: I couldn't answer that because I think it will vary with individuals, 
but I think I would say that 99 per cent of the time the hurdler's starts should be like a 
sprinter's, setting the blocks and everything else. 


Mr. Snyder: Lloyd says I can't lose this argument because I am going to talk 
last. Ken Doherty has read all the great authorities and has written a book on it. 


Mr. Doherty: First, it is an individual matter. Second, I am quite sure that 
the individual-differences are within a fairly narrow range of differences as to how you 
set your blocks, as to how you apply your force against the front block or against the 
back block. If we really knew the answer to this question, we would find the range of 
difference between the one extreme individual and the other would not be nearly as 
wide as what it is today. 


You know of the research at Iowa of Bresnahan and Tuttle, and the research of 
Franklin Henry at the University of California which came to a different conclusion. In 
general, I think we are following the Iowa studies of years ago rather than the Henry 

studies at the present time. 


Yet Henry, in some ways, seems to be the more logical of the two. One ans- 
wer is this: this is not a problem that involves danger to the sprinters who would take 
part in a research project. There is no reason why at some of your own institutions 

you could not have good men, scientists, and good sprinters work together with your 
speed timing, your electrical timing, and so forth, set it out at fifteen or 20 yards, 

not two yards or five yards, and using intelligent coaching along with scientific approach, 
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I think that an answer can be given. It will never be this answer, but will be within a 
fairly narrow range. 


Question: Would the type of start have any bearing? 


Mr. Snyder: My only feeling on it is that I said that the boy undoubtedly drives 
off the front leg, but I don't think he has to think anything about it. I think it is an auto- 
matic reaction. 


You do want him, I believe, to think about continuing the drive off the front leg 
to stay on there, and feel that first stride that goes out with a relaxed lower leg, which 
I like to see, instead of the one that is all tightened up and forces the boy's toe to the 
outside. He should keep that relaxed. Then as that hits, he will let it bend forward, 
while this leg is continuing to drive, and he will come out low, and then he will be up 
a little more and get into running position, and when he gets out fifteen yards he is al- 
ready running. He doesn't go five, six, seven yards and then start to run. He runs 
right out of his blocks. 


Question: My concern is whether the distance from that back foot would alter 
anything. 


Mr. Snyder: We have one start for everything, with the front foot halfway be- 
tween the starting line and where the back foot is comfortable. We just split very 
definitely. 


Question; How do you work on that back foot getting it in position so the man 
doesn't raise up when he is driving so much? 


Mr. Snyder: If the left foot is in the forward block, when this right leg hits 
the ground, he must continue to ride with a bent knee right on over it. He can't land 
with it like that. He can't come down with a solid knee. 


' Question: Don't you work in a special way with the boy? 


Mr. Snyder: Relaxation of the legs as they come out is the only way we talk 
about it. : 


Question: Not let the first step get toe long. How about the spacing of the foot 
when you are on a flat track without spikes indoors at an armory? 


Mr. Snyder: Very close together, I would say, but you want the forward foot 
well up toward the starting line, I would say. You want to ask George about that. 


Mr. Eastment: There is a very great difference in the armory in the block for 
the simple reason that the block is off the ground, and Iam reminded that we some- 

times forget or our athletes try to get away with it. Johnny Gibson caught my fellows 
with the block, that the foot must be in contact with the ground. Many have succeeded 
and gone up high on that block, and it has aided their start considerably. 


My own experience is that when you are running without a block, it is quite 
simple, the body mechanics that you have to adjust the start to a flat armory floor, 
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so that you can get something to roll off or something like that. 


I would like to make another remark here, that exactly twelve years ago today 
Jess Hill, now athletic director at Southern California, a great sprinter and basketball 
and football player, spoke on the same subject, and it started the same controversy 


res and discussion that it is starting this afternoon. 
uto- 
I would like to quote what Jess said at that time because it was the first time 

that I had been fortunate enough to listen to this outstanding man; namely, that he dis- 
Leg tributed his weight and insisted that his men-- he was at that time track coach at 
nich Southern California-- distribute it equally between the two arms and the front left leg, 
Le which it would normally be, and he had absolutely no weight on the back foot. 
d, 
up He also pointed out, and I never thought of it before, that we very frequently 
al- confuse gun reaction with starting. 

By coincidence again I was in Larry Snyder's room Wednesday night and we 

were discussing this particular subject, and if you will remember Jesse Owens would 

r open up considerable yardage in the first ten or fifteen yards, and sometimes Metcalfe 
did close in on him. 

e- In our thinking of starting and preparing for it, we asked, ''How soon can you 
reach maximum speed?'' I feel that if you get too concerned with gun reaction, which 
a boy has or does not have, as the case may be, and concentrate, we are in error-- 
that we should concentrate on bringing the sprinter or hurdler to his maximum speed 

n at the earliest possible moment, and I do go along with that. The weight is there, and 
I think it is a little bit on the inside. You are trying to bring that right foot out and 
make contact. You can't runinthe air. You are trying to make contact with the ground 

5 as soon as possible, but at the same time pushing off that left or front foot, so perhaps 

id Larry and Chic's discussion over the years may mean exactly the same thing. 

If you are pushing off the back foot as the gun goes off, you will always rock 
back-- I don't care if it is for an eightieth or a second. If you have got that foot there, 
and you rock back on it, and then you push, while you are rocking back and pushing, 

k that other man has got that foot in contact with the ground and can drive forward with 
greater rapidity than the other man can. 

foot Question: May I say a word here. I want to go back 60 years or so when I was 
taught to sprint by the man who invented the crouched start. Sherill's words have al- 
ways come home to me in later years. 

He said that the crouched start is nothing but making springs of your muscles. 

You stand here the same as you do normally. Then you go down and get the maximum 

. for Spring in your muscles. He said that is what we are trying to do. 

e- 

ows We used to argue that too, which foot comes out. He said some people get the 

eded spring this way whenthey walk. Some people march off this way, but it is the maximum 
spring you can get which is the thing you are aiming for. 

. That was 60 years ago when he invented the crouched start, but that still holds 

ry inmy mind. You start standing up. Now which way are you going to get the most spring? 
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Chairman Canham: About how far apart did he place your feet? 


Answer: In those days he said your knee had to be at your ankle to start with. 
Then you move it up an inch or back an inch to get the most spring. He said some peo- 
ple will get it one way and some people the other, but you start with your knee at your 
ankle and then move a little bit either way to find out where the most spring is that you 
can get. It depends on your own personal muscles. That is what he taught when he 
taught the crouched start, and I like to say that when I can. 


Mr. Doherty: I may just confuse the issue, but I hope itis important. First, 
it is so interesting to think of this extreme point of view where the knee is at the ankle 
and another where the feet are so close, and to feel that we are all made more or less 
alike, at least we are more alike than different, and I can't believe there should be 
that great range of difference between more or less equally great sprinters running 
9.4 and so forth. 


To me what happens is this. The coach for one reason or another makes up his 
mind that this is the right spacing for this boy. Then they start drilling on that, and 
and they drill, and the boy compensates for whatever position he is made to take. He 
compensates in the way he handles his head, the way he handles his arms. He gets 
balance. He gets smoothness. He gets relaxation as he comes out in terms of that 
position, and therefore he becomes a great starter. 


? He might take the opposite position and if he drilled long enough on it, he would 
be good. 


What really happens is that whatever style they are given, they learn to per- 
fect, and if they perfect it, then they will get an excellent result. That doesn't mean 
it was the best style, but within that style they produce excellent results. 


Chairman Canham: This question is directed at Lloyd Duff. Lloyd was nota 
great sprinter, but he was a great hurdler, and I know what the person asking the ques- 
tion has in mind. How fast did you run a flight of high hurdles, and what was your best 
time at 100 yards and 220 yards? The second part of the question is where should a 
hurdler set his eyes or his sights as he approaches the hurdle? 


Mr. Duff: Every year it gets a little bit less. I think the record would verify 
13.9 up at Penn State, and the best time I had in the 100, which I never ran in compe- 
tition, was in practice against one of our sprinters at 10.1. 


Indoors nobody runs a 75 yard hurdles, so I am still a co-record holder on that. 
The other question, where do you look as you approach the hurdle, I had never thought 
there was any question on that. If there is, let me know. I have always concentrated 
on the top of the bar of each hurdle as you come upto it. I don't know when your eyes 
leave it. They do leave it. You don't look down and follow it as you go by. You are 
looking at it trying to get your heel up and place it over the top, and then you look im- 
mediately on to the next hurdle from there, but also at the center of the top of the 
hurdle. 


Mr. Snyder: Did you ever try to look down on the ground the way Dan Kinsey 
and Dillard did, looking straight down? 
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Mr. Duff: It may be one of these things you do and not realize it. I always 
thought I just looked at the top of the hurdle. 


Chairman Canham: What is the best method of having a high school high jumper 


locate his takeoff point? In other words, a spot from which he should takeoff, and also 
where he should start from, Ed? 


Mr. Flanagan: I left a few things out. I think anybody can get something out 
of a clinic like this. I did. I have a lot of respect and admiration for Moon Mondschein. 


Here we have a stool with four legs, but it is supported, and Moon said, "Here 
comes a high jumper up here, and he is on two legs coming up, and all of a sudden you 
kick one out from under him. How are you going to balance this stool if you take these 
two legs out?'' Naturally if you are going to balance the stool, you will shift this whole 
thing over to here roughly, and it will be balanced over this way, so you lean, no mat- 
ter who you are. It is instinctive. 


You are running on two legs to the approach. You are on this leg now, which 
is underneath you. Now you are going to kick and send it up. Are you going to stay 
here where the leg has been or are you going back to the center of gravity, as you 

would to support this stool? 


Moon says in the running broad jump, on this jump, you chop your step, and I 
think Moon showed this in a fellow by the name of Jesse Owens. I have the pictures 
myself. I studied them, and up comes Jesse in the running broad jump with a world 
record, and all of a sudden here comes Jesse with his head like that, and I know that 
you crouch for the jump, because certainly everybody does, but out comes that step 
longer than any I ever saw. Jesse would come in and belt it probably because he was 
a pretty good sprinter, probably because he was coming so fast he had to take an elon- 
gated stride to jam that foot in, and he was so fast that that would give him time to ride 
over the jumping leg. Maybe a ten second sprinter has to take a choppy step. Jesse 
was a broad jumper, but I have watched that picture since he did it, and I studied it 

and said, ''What is he doing with an elongated step?"' I forget who his coach was. 


Another thing I wanted to mention was that I went to Frank Ryan, whom I admire 
very much, and was talking about the shot and discus, and he said, ''What does it have 
to do with the high jump?" 


I said, ''You have Fuchs, and he has a world record."' 


Frank and I would come to Boston, and we would lock the doors and talk. I 
said, ''Frank, what about Fuchs?'"' 


He said, "I am learning from Fuchs.'' Frank is a great coach. He said he is 
learning from these people. I have learned from these people too. If you don't learn, 
you are done. Since I have learned from Thomas, I have gone up with the other boys 
because I have modified my form. I have found these boys can't. He says that Fuchs 
sometimes puts his feet in the bucket too much, and it is gone, and a new record. 
Frank said he got his hip in a little earlier, he pulled it back a little more than the 
orthodox. Frank has sent me a long way. Iam learning from him, but you can learn 
from the athlete, and then you can go on. 
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I can steal people's brains. You just go on watching. The other thing is in 
athletics, and I have gone through this countless times, where I will have a boy, and 
I say, "This is the way to doit. Do you understand?" 


He will say, ''Yes."' 
I say, ''Can you see it?'' and he says yes. 


"Have you got a picture of it in your own mind, and you understand it? Go ahead 
and do it."' 


He can't do it. He doesn't feel it. That is what we have to go and look for. 
This isthe high jump, and it refers to the playing of billiards just as well. There are 
two balls, one over here and one over there. It says if I hit this diamond it will strike 
the first ball, go off three cushions, and strike the other one. This is true if you hit 
it straight. Then you have the human element coming in, so if you hit one-sixty-seven- 
thousandth of an inch to the left, it gives it left hand spin, and you go around, and you 
have left him a sucker shot. 


I stayed practicing, and the director of athletics came over to get me, and na- 
turally the director of athletics was an expert, and nobody had ever beaten him, but 
with three or four hours a day I finally caught him. I found out you hadto play. You 
had to experience. You had to get the feel of the cue in your hand as it touches the ball. 
You had to do this, and this is what it says. You do this, but the boy has to feel it. 


I have a 35 pound weight thrower. He weighs 182 pounds. His name is Bensley. 


He is going to throw 60 feet in another year, when he weighs 187. He is going to throw 
60 feet, but Iam not going to bother him because he is going to throw 52. Should I 
knock him off and say, ''You have to cut this turn down and stay in here. You have to 
cut this.'' I tried it, and he did 46. That's beautiful coaching. It was with an inch and 
a quarter foul. I will let him throw the heck out of it, and he will get everything out of 
his system, and I will be on a long-range program. 


The question is: How do you train a boy for his step-uptothe high jump? You 
can answer it one way-- is he mechanically sound? There is no problem with this step 
here at all. It is like Jesse Owens' step. He should step where he belongs naturally. 
Is he mechanically sound? Does he have a good lead leg? Is he doing all the mechan- 
ics after takeoff? Is he doing everything that we went through this afternoon and all 
this stuff? If he is, why do you worry about the takeoff? If he is three feet out, pull 
it in. If he is in too close, pull it out. 


You do have to keep guessing out here as to where he belongs. Naturally a 
western roll man will come in very close, and a straddle man will go out farther be- 
cause he has a lean, but definitely if you check your jump and you say six foot two, and 
he might hit six foot at the end of the year, if he is perfectly in step, mechanically 
sound, if he is hitting the bar on the way up, naturally you come back away from it. If 
he is hitting on the way down, you come incloser. That is obvious. 

x 

The other thing is, we have a boy in school throwing the hammer. We finally 

went to 28 dollar ballet slippers. Then we were caught short for shoes and went to 
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Newton and got some sneakers. The men's sneakers didn't work out, so we went to 
girls' sneakers, with thin soles, for $1.98. We got them, and Lawlor broke the na- 
tional collegiate record, but with $28.00 shoes he wasn't doing good. I am convinced 
that if he wants overshoes he can have those. Let us give the athlete a bit of a break. 


How you can use weights? Weight training in Thomas' high jumping-- I don't 
know whether you fellows have it or not, but I talked to Ken Doherty last night and I 
started weight training in college in 1931, I mean when I was coaching. I have people 
who have been at it for seventeen years. I originated it. I used to use the routine of 
weight training, and I always dreaded and hated the sport, but for building the boys up, 
that is what I had to do. 


I overlooked a factor, and you might have overlooked this factor, too. Suppose 
Iam a 200 pound weight thrower, and I want to do a 200 pound squat. I hate them, and 
you will see why. I get 200 pounds, and I will do a squat, so Iam not squatting with 
200 pounds but it is my body weight plus the barbells. Then you are down as far as you 
can, and that first inch when you come up, and you are trying to improve yourself, that 
is where you tighten the hamstrings, tighten the knee muscles and thigh muscles. I 
have dreaded it, but at least the boy is getting stronger. 


They finally came out with this machine, a light press machine, 26 or 28 dol- 
lars, where you lie on your back. It is about four feet long and three feet wide, and 
they have these pipes going up here with an inside sleeve, where this goes up higher 
than the sleeve. You lie on your back. I may be talking old stuff to you, but Thomas 
has lived on this machine since he has been at our school. You lie on your back when 
you lift. 


Every weight thrower I have ever had-- Connolly, Backus, etc. -- would have a 
back injury at one time, and it is because we never get skilled at weight lifting, and 
they lift the weight from the floor. Now they never lift the weight from the floor. We 
do it ona rack. Two boys take the weights and put it up onthe rack. Then the boys 
step underneath and do the presses, etc. We do nothing from the floor. That is where 
the back injury can occur. 


With this back lift, your back is flat onthe ground. Your knees are up ina 
bunched position. The middle of your feet are under this bar here that goes around 
with the barbells. You put on here whatever you want, and this drops down on here so 
the boy's thighs are on his chest like a prone press. That is for the pectorals and the 
laterals. As he lifts, he has action and reaction. He comes down here, and now he 
snaps up in here. 


When you want to go for a running broad jump or pole vault to improve the take- 
off and lift from the toes, you put on 60 or 70 pounds, put it up, and then snap it, so he 
moves the weight out. 


With the squat, you are unfolding the body with 200 pounds of your body plus 
200 pounds of weight. Here you have this stretch exercise, and you are only lifting 
the weight, and the back is flat on the ground. This is what Thomas lives on. He will 
do 400 pounds easily, and that is not much of an effort. 
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The sprinters and hurdlers should be doing the same thing. Thomas in his other 
weight lifting will do mild presses, 125 or 130, and clean jerks from here and just do 
the normal exercise that any other normal weight lifter would do in a mild form, but he 
does this for one particular thing. He wants this for endurance. 


You can go to 400 pounds, anc if you want to go to 300 and reps, you can do that, 
He does a lot of reps at ten. He wants to be as strong at seven foot as at six foot four, 
He may be going up and up, but when you hit the top of the bar, Thomas still wants to 
have endurance, to be able to jump and this stuff is out of this world. I can't recom- 
mend it enough for 26 or 28 dollars. 


By the way, we did try this one thing. The purpose of the high jump is coming 
in and stopping forward progress, and we have tried the Perma-Track. It is this rub- 
berized surface where you can come in now. It was eighteen degrees above zero, and 
we went out, and you can still press your fingers into it. Thomas jumped seven feet. 
We wondered whether the resiliency could be brought up in the Olympic Committee for 
High Jumping. When you bouce a golf ball on it, it will bounce two or three stories on 
hard ground, but when we bounced it on this Perma-Track, it barely went a couple of 
feet. 


What type of training do you use for sprint distance and field events? Chic 
pretty well covered it. This is the thing here. I talked to Doug before he put weight 
lifting in, and he would never let anyone squat. Now he thinks this thing is priceless. 
He and Thomas used to work together. I can't oversell this thing here. You can do 
anything you want with it. Then all you have to do is have the normal training for a run: 
ner or a hurdler. Curls are good. Dumbbell work is good, and military presses or 
anything like that. As far as your weight throwing, you don't want too much curls be- 
cause you have a counter action here. You are pulling in here, and you want to offset 
with an unfolding action. You want to study the type of weight lifting you can do. 


If he is a javelin thrower, you can't lift 300 pounds. He has to do French curls, 
but for runners, and it is becoming more and more in vogue, they are going in for 
weight lifting. 


I say you cannot go wrong if you use horse sense. This is body building. We 
go on the theory if we can take a boy and he is lifting 100 pounds, and his eyes don't 
pop, that is enough for a repetition of three. Plain old horse sense is three. We want 
this boy months later to do 140 pounds, and that is body building, not weight lifting. 


It is a gradual process where a boy gets stronger, and definitely I would say 
this, any coach here who thinks he is going all out-- I remember when I was young, I 
used to say, "Iam giving 100 per cent.'' Suppose any coach is giving 91 per cent at 
his best. I attribute this, since we have gone to weight lifting in every event, that 40 
per cent of it is weight lifting. That leaves me 60 per cent. 


Chairman Canham: There is another question pertaining to weight training that 
I know Ken Doherty has done something with. What about weight training for endurance 
reasons? Ken, do you want to comment on that? 


Mr. Doherty: Yes, I would, but not because I have done something with it. I 
haven't. Whatever comments I may make are the result of conversation and maybe a 
little thinking, and so forth. 
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The question arises as to how weight training can improve endurance. If you 
think of weight training as, of course, referring to the muscles, in the muscles we are 
concerned with muscle fibers and we are concerned with blood capillaries. Muscle fi- 
bers might relate to strength, capillaries to endurance. The more fibers that you can 
bring into play for a given muscle, the greater the strength for that particular muscle. 


at, 
r. A cross-section of the usable fibers that are there will show an increase of 
) strength, but if you do few repetitions with heavy weights, you may, and I want to say, 
n- you do not increase the number of fibers, but you do increase the number of fibers that 
are usable. The number of fibers is apparently the same at birth as during life, but 
by strength training you bring more and more of these into use, and thereby increase 
ig strength; but you do not increase blood capillaries which are the basis of bringing oxy- 
b- gen to the muscles, and, therefore, when you are thinking of endurance you have to 
think of capillaries and oxygen rather than in terms of fibers. 
or However, Dr. Jokl, Dr. Diehl, whom I mentioned this morning, and other men 
on and Morehouse at UCLA have made this statement, that if you think of the strength of 
f a muscle as being equal to three, then for any given rate of speed, less than maximum, 
that would be equal to X, that you need X number of fibers in order to maintain that 
rate of pace. 
When X fibers become fatigued, they stop action. They are not usable during 
S. that period, and action transfers over to the two X level or ina sense to the three X 
level. 
run- 
; If you trained a man at a pace and nothing above pace, nothing faster than pace, 
e- and you developed him at X level, there would not be these supplementary groups of 
et fibers that would be usable, so we do speed work. That is the reason we do speed work 
in our interval training, in order to improve endurance. When you do weight lifting you 
bring more muscle fibers into use, and it may have that value in terms of endurance 
rls, training. 
In order to help endurance itself, it is the number of repetitions that is impor- 
tant. If you are using weights for endurance reasons, you must do it again and again 
e and again rather than fewer times. There have been a lot of examples of this kind. 
| You know of the English circuit training system. They have a booklet worth reading. 
ant If I can say it quickly, they take sprint exercises and flexibility exercises, exercises 
that we consider as strength and flexibility. They do all of them and set them up ina 
circuit, and a man wili find out what his capacity is in each one of these exercises. It 
will be a pushup, a pullup, a squat thrust, a rope climb, a ladder travel, that sort of 
I thing. Having found his capacity, he will do each one of these exercises to two thirds 
of his capacity as fast as he can. 
40 
Going around this circuit, you can see by the time he is halfway or by the time 
he is all the way, his heart and lungs are pounding and thereby they are building a sort 
that of supplementary endurance. 
ance 
Another illustration would be this. To me this has some value. I have never 
heard of someone working this out although personally I have, and I know the effect 
I upon myself. You take weights in your hands. It may be dumbbells youtake. You 
a 


buy a belt and insert bars of iron or lead, which we have, that only cost $2.00 or less. 
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You straddle a solid bench, and in your room at night or on weekends, during examina- 
tion times, before cross country season starts, whatever you will, to take an exercise, 


just hop up onthe bench this way, carrying that vest or belt or weight, doing it in inter- 


val training ways. Do it in sets, in series. Do it as fast as you can up and down for 60 
seconds, and I knowin my case my heart starts pounding away. Rest. Come back and 

do it again. Maybe it has no value. It will keep a man in good shape in terms of flexi- 

bility. It will build some strength into his muscles, and so forth. I have a hunch that it 
will build what you might call heart-lung endurance, and certainly the endurance of those 
muscles that do this. 


To build specific endurance for running, you have to run, but this is what I would 
call a basic endurance exercise that to me has some definite value. Perhaps the great- 
est value, of course, is morale. If your shoulders are strong, you feel better, and 
you are a bigger man, a tougher guy, and that helps, but I also think there is a specific 
value for endurance. 


Chairman Canham: This is a short question. We have had a lot of trouble with 
sprinters that reached their limit of false starts. We find that sometimes they become 
over-protective and let the bad starts worry them. What should a boy in this position 
say to himself onthe line? Rather, what precautions can we take to prevent false starts 


Mr. Snyder: There is only this, I think, and that is when the gun cracks, Iam 
going to start. Iam not going to anticipate the gun. I am going to be thinking of the 
gun, and that is the only thing that will release my energy. Whenthe gun cracks, I 
will go with everything. Iwas taught by Doc Castleman, whom many of the older men 
in the room know. 


In my life when I was in competition and the starters used to say that oftentimes 
you get a bad cap in the gun, and I would be sitting there on the mark, and everybody 
else would be gone. The starter would say, ''How the heck did you know the gun wasn't 
going to fire?'' My answer was that the gun didn't fire, and that was the only thing go- 
ing to start me. 


Jesse Owens used that, and he never broke. I think you can get a fast start and 
you can get a faster and more consistent start if you will focus onthe gun. Then some-§ 
one's moving has no effect on you, because the only thing that you are waiting for is | 
that crack. 


Chairman Canham: This one is for John Gibson. Can you give us a weekly 
training program for a quarter miler? 


Mr. Gibson: I thought Larry would ask that question before the day was over. 
I would say I would have to presume when you ask such a question that that takes into 
consideration that the boy has all his basic work in at that time. In other words, he has 
in all his cross country. 


Iam a great believer in cross country, so I always go for the fact that on Mon- 
day and Tuesday I do over distance, cutting down to from maybe three quarters of a 
mile down to six hundreds, on Monday and Tuesday. Wednesday and Thursday I goin 
for speed work, anywhere from 120 upto 300 yards, and on Friday we rest. I think 
probably basically if you follow a program like that, you get the best results with your 
quarter milers. -124- 
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Chairman Canham: Should sprinters and hurdlers follow cross country program- 


ming ? 


Mr. Werner: The way the question was stated, I would say that the answeris 
no. Sprinters and hurdlers should not follow a cross country program. However, sev- 
eral years ago I had everybody that was out for track-- the jumpers, the sprinters, the 
hurdlers, the entire track team-- running over our cross country course as a prelimi- 
nary to the workout, and we still do that. I was at a clinic many years ago when Barney 
Ewell was at our place running. I was criticized for this because there were many who 
felt that I was going to detract from his zip and speed and sharpness. However, I think 
with that he improved. He did not deteriorate. As a matter of fact, I don't know of any 
sprinter who ever continued to run as well as he did as long after he graduated. I think 
when he must have been in his thirties he was running professionally over in Australia 
and running world record time. 


ic 


However, don't confuse that with a cross country program. They were going 
over what I would call about a two mile turf surface with a few little rolls and maybe 
a hill or two init, but we didn't insist that they run this at any pace. As a matter of 
fact, I would say Rosey Greer and some of the guys who ran over that course walked 
a lot further than they ran. Our main idea was to get off, and we thought it was a fine 
warmup. 


Chairman Canham: This is the last question that we have. I think we have an- 
swered them all. This is directed to George Eastment. How do you start an indoor 
program for outdoor track with no equipment and very little space? What is needed 
for field events for a program like that? 


es Mr. Eastment: I think the primary thing would be a pair of rosary beads for a 
lot of prayers to go forth, but on the other hand, many schools, both on the high school 


and sometimes the college level, do run into a situation such as that. 


r't 


At a New York State high school clinic at Colgate some ten or twelve years ago, 
I was asked that same question, namely, they have no indoor track from the cross 
country season until the first of May; say, Watertown, New York or Syracuse. They 
are snowed, fogged in, etc. My answer at that particular time is, it is a miraculous 
job that you do, but many since that time have adopted an indoor program, and we had 
a situation like that in New York, and some schools have it today, namely, no place to 
practice. 


nd 
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We had it during the war. I had heard a story of aMainecross country team, 
the University of Maine, being snowbound for three weeks before the IC4A champion- 
ships, and they went into a small gym and they ran in place day after day. They ran 
with their arms against the wall in order to give a body lean, running in place again, 
and came down here and ran a very remarkable race and finished second in the team 
championships. 


Frankly, we had to do it during the war years. We couldn't get into the armory, 
and this interval training came into it again, although I don't think we knew the expres- 
sion or the words "interval training.'' The boys were out inthe gym, and we trained 
them. They ranin place every minute. For ten seconds they went into an exaggerated 
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knee lift. For 50 seconds they stopped or rather took it very slowly, barely lifting 
their feet off the ground. At the end of 50 seconds they went through it again. Try it 
someday. You can poop your team out in six minutes. They will be dead. 


Gentlemen, with 99 per cent or better than 90 per cent of that type training, we 
were fortunate enough to go to a national high school indoor championship and score 
the highest number of points that were ever scored. I bring that out because the boys 
stayed in shape. 


We occasionally got up to Columbia or Fordham or Manhattan or NYU witha 
small group of boys, but they kept in shape all the way down the line. 


I think in connection with this, he also asked about the field events. There was 
absolutely no reason why the field events men couldn't work out regardless of the wea- 
ther for the shot put because 60 or 70 feet is all that is needed. They can practice in 
the dark. My associate now has bought himself some flares, and he puts them in for 
Marchioni, for whom a quarter to six is an early afternoon reporting time. You have 
to improvise like everyone else who is short on equipment. 


The conclusion on the last question that Larry asked, and this would interest 
you, in 1952, the year after Andy Stanfield graduated from Seton Hall, he made up his 
mind he was going to train for the Olympic 200 meters exclusively and was going to 
forget about the 100. Hewas up at Van Cortland Park, I looked it up, three and a half 
weeks, and he ran the cross country course. The word "run" is used very loosely in 
the broad sense. As Chic indicated, it might have been considered a rather fast walk, 
but he did run over the cross country course every single day with the exception of 
Sunday for three and a half weeks. He was running with Lindy, who then continued the 
normal college dual meets, and so on, program, and Andy, if I remember correctly, 
went out to California and got a solid month of training out there. This is April, let 
us say, going on to May lst. Two months later in July under the direction of two men 
here, Chic and Larry, at Helsinki, Andy was lucky enough to win the 200 meters. 


Chairman Canham: I would like to thank all the coaches who helped this after- 
noon and all the coaches who submitted questions. We hope you enjoyed it. 
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OLYMPIC PLANS 


By Larry Snyder 
Ohio State University 
Head Coach, 1960 U. S. Olympic Team 


Good morning, gentlemen. I first want to let you know that I feel very defini- 
nately the responsibility that is mine and the other three coaches' who are with me-- 
George Eastment, Ralph Higgins and Bud Winter. I think I am very fortunate in hav- 
ing these men, and our main thought will be to try to do the things for these boys that 
you would have us do all the way aiong the line. 


We know that we are not responsible for them being good men and being on the 
team. We know that you are the men who helped them to get there, and I would appre- 
ciate it greatly if any of you who have a boy on the team would write a letter to me, in 


care of Bill Bowerman up in Eugene, Oregon-- that's where we are going to assemble-- 


if you would just have a letter there waiting for us when we arrive about July 25, it 


would be greatly appreciated. We know these boys have little idiosyncrasies, and some 


of them have big ones; and the more you can help us the better job we can do. And so, 
if you will remember that, just send it to Bill Bowerman or myself and we will go over 
those letters when we assemble, and try to get the meat out of them and the man who 

will be assigned to coach him will very definitely use your information. 


We have not as yet divided the events up among the four coaches. I thought it 
better to wait to see who was qualified and then we will have plenty of time to organize 
that situation. But, very definitely, one of us will be in charge of a definite event. 
Each of us will have four or five events. We will try to see that the boys have good su- 
pervision on the field and off the field. And with your help, between the qualifying 
tryouts and the assembly, I think we can keep the condition of these men. They will 

be going home for a period of almost three weeks-- a little over three weeks, from 


the third of July, when the team will be announced, until approximately the 25th of July, 


when they assemble at Eugene, Oregon for a practice meet there. I hope that you men 
will advise them-- work with them on the track, or rest them, if you think rest is in- 

dicated, for a certain period of that time. But helpthem. Don't give up on them after 
they make the team because some of the athletes through the years felt that making the 


team was the big achievement, not what they were going to do after they got to the 
games. 


We hope that this year, with your help, we will have every man feeling that he 
can be a winner in Rome, and it will be a great thing if you will advise them, not only 
on the track-- advise them about their passports, if they need help about their health 
certificates, or in any way, so that when we assemble the group the chief thought will 
be the workouts and keeping up the morale of the team. I realize how important that 
is, because I arrived in Australia last meet on a very rainy Sunday, and I stopped at 
the trainer's office, and the first word I received was that Glenn Davis' legs were tied 
up. He was stiff and sore and he couldn't run. Well, I went over to the apartment, 
and there were three or four boys sitting around complaining about the weather-- how 
rainy it was, and I just wish things would clear up-- well, on the way past, I passed 
the sauna, and I suggested, after this bull session had gone on for about an hour and a 
half, that we go to the sauna and we went over there and spent about an hour and three 
quarters, and the morale of that group went up and up and up; and also the soreness 
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went out of the muscles and the next day I think they had a better attitude but-- not just 
because of this, but the sun came out, and the morale changed quickly. Well, we will 
be alert watching for things like that, and if we can help in any way at all, we will be 
doing it. We are going totry. 


Now, the selection. Ollie Jackson asked this when we talked about it in Texas, 
Many of you don't know how the Olympic coaches, trainers and managers are selected. 
Well, the National Collegiate Districts each have a representative on the Track and 
Field Committee, with a member at large. There are nine of us on there with the AAU 
men and the National Collegiate coaches, as I said, are picked by a district, and they 
are picked by the Committee on Committees. If you feel that you should have a place 
on that committee, you talk to your representative on the Committee of Committees, 
and with his help, and with God's help, you may get on it. Nobody knows exactly how 
they decide on the various committees. I've been in for a long time, and I still don't 
know. 


But, they decide and if you are fortunate, you get onthe Track and Field Com- 
mittee, and then you get to vote for yourself far Olympic coach; which is a very fine 
thing. That's really the way it works out, I guess. The AAU then has nine represen- 
tatives on that committee and in the past five or six years the armed forces have three 
representatives. In 1952, those three men were not voting members. This past year, 
maybe the year before, I don't know, I wasn't on that committee, they were non-voting, 
They became voting for this particular time, and they could have-- with the AAU people, 
plus the three armed forces men who are managers rather than coaches-- they could 
have elected all of the coaches as well as the managers. However, there has been an 
agreement through the years that the National Collegiate men will pick the coaches, the 
AAU will pick the managers. There was a compromise this year, and the armed for- 
ces was given one manager. That's probably the way it will work out in the future. 
But the men who are elected as the coaches are not necessarily men who are on the 
committee. That is done-- and I think that a little representation from this group 
would always be very definitely considered by the committee. They wouldn't have to 
abide by it unless they were definitely instructed, I suppose, by a delegation from this 
district; but there are things, I think, that you should understand about it, if you hav- 
en't before. Twenty five or so years ago, after the 1936 Olympic Games, when things 
were not this way, when there had been a repetition of head coach and assistant coaches, 
Olympiad after Olympiad, the head coaches, the National Collegiates, headed by John 
Griffith went to Washington or Atlantic City-- whichever was delegated-- with every 
possible delegate that the National Collegiate could get there, and there a line was 
drawn for battle between the AAU and the National Collegiate. Neither one knew who 
could outvote the other; so, like good politicians, there was a caucus and they decided 
that they would have equal representation on the committee, and since that time we 
have had the coaches and themanagersand no repetitions. Now you can never go back 
after you have received an appointment. You can never go back as head coach, ora 
manager cannot go backas a manager. But an assistant can go back as head coach. 

I was assistant in 1952, when Brutus was head coach, and very fortunately I was sel- 
ected this time, and I appreciate it. I will try try to do my very best. 


Briefly, again, we are going to meet after the final tryout, as you know, in 
which the men who are competing-- there will be several from this National Collegiate 
Meet. We have been requested to eliminate all ties in the field events so that only six 
men will be qualified. That means that if there are five men who tied for that sixth 
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place in the high jump, it's suggested that there be a runoff and a jumpoff, and one 
man selected. The same thing will apply in the AAU meet at Bakersfield, a week from 
Friday and Saturday. And six different men-- no repeaters from this meet, but six 
new men-- will be selected from the new meet and from the Armed Services Meet. 

One man from each event, plus the possibility of another if he was very close, or pos- 
sibly given the same time in an event in which it will be easy to put him in; which 
probably would be a longer run, rather than the hurdles where the seven lanes limit it. 
So, then, the boys will be processed during that time; the final tryouts, on the first 
and second, and, incidentally, Payton Jordan said yesterday that they had sold $135, 000 
worth of reserved seats already for that meet. So, it will be very crowded-- maybe 
60,000 or maybe up into 70,000 for those tryouts, which will be a thrilling spectacle. 
The boys will then be processed on the third of July, and will be returned to their 
homes and then collected together in Eugene, Oregon, probably on the 25th of July. 

We will be up there for about a week, and down to Los Angeles on the first, where 

they will stay at Cal Poly in air-conditioneddorms, have one meet at Long Beach and 
another to be decided-- East Los Angeles, or one of the other junior colleges nearby. 
The meet in Oregon would be on July 30th. The Long Beach meet would be either 
August 5th or 6th, and the other meet August llth. The events that will be run in 
those meets will be decided by the coaches trying to set it up to the best advantage of 
the runners, as to what they need-- and there's no reason why we have to stick to stan- 
dard distances at all. The crowds, I think, will appreciate the competition, and we 
will try to give the boys what they need. 


Then, either on the 12th or 13th, the team will fly directly to New York. There 
they will be assembled and the final processing done. The uniforms will be issued, 
sleeves will be shortened, and trousers will be tightened or loosened for everybody 


and we will try to have everything ready to depart. Of course, that is the manager's 
detail and the four managers will handle that. 


Pinky Sober is the head manager, and he is probably one of the most interested, 
efficient and capable little guys inthe country. I think we are very fortunate in having 
him in track and field. You can hate his guts sometimes, and you just wish you could 
tear him to pieces; but, he gets things done, and he has a mind that says things clearly, 
and he will be a real asset to us over there. He will be our representative at the heat 
drawings and things like that. Coaches-- you see, no professional coach can have any 
duty like that. The only men who can attend are the ones who are in the games because 
of their love for it and they get no salary for it. Oftentimes Pinky will be paying his 
expenses for these meets. These men and the other men are the same way, and they 
are men who love the sport. You get to admire them a great deal. At first, I thought 
they were a detriment to the game and you find that after a certain time, if you can't 
like them, you better join them, and I think the AAU has improved 100 per cent since 
the group of coaches, probably 20 years ago, decided that the only way to improve the 
AAU meet-- to improve the things that we thought were wrong, was to join it, get in 
there and help straighten these things out; and there are dozens of men-- like Clyde 
over there-- who, through the years, have done that. There are probably 15 or 20 
coaches in this room who are vitally interested in the AAU as well as in their own col- 
lege and this National Collegiate program. 


I will say that the National Collegiate Track group could entirely control the 
AAU, as far as track and field is concerned, if every man could get into it. Then we 
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wouldn't have to complain about it, and these things that they do. I know that we can't 
all do it, and wouldn't all do it, but it would be for the good of the game. That is nota 
paid advertisement. 


This Olympic Village, very briefly-- well, first I'll get this, so I don't skip 
any of these things. If there are no doubles there will be 66 people-- 66 at least, on 
the team. The team will sail from New York on August 18th as it stands now. They 
will fly in piston planes, unfortunately. One of the things I can't understand is that 
many of the tourists were able to get jet transportation, and we put in a definite bid 
over at the Penn Relays, to request that if nobody else could fly jet, well we hoped 
that the track team could, because as far as many people in the world were concerned, 
the Olympic Games are the track and field, and that's the big thing, and it would be a 
fine thing if we could get these kids over there ina hurry. I came out tourist from 
Chicago in a seat about that wide (indicating), and Iwas only on the plane for about 
four hours, or something like that; but when you think of Dallas Long and Parry O'Brien 
sitting in seats like that for 14 or 15 hours, it's not going to be good. So, we are hope- 
ful there is still a chance to fly jet. There is a meet in Berne, Switzerland two days 
after our arrival-- we will fly into Zurich rather than into Rome and have a meet in 
Berne, and then go down on the very fine day train, which will give the boys an oppor- 
tunity to see some scenery, and arrive there just two days before the opening ceremony, 


We can keep them out of the heat as muchas possible. It's going to be very hot 
and humid from all reports, and both Germany and France, I understand, have been 
considering flying their men in on the morning of the meet, on the day of their ccompe- 
tition. Of course, we will have no opportunity to do that. If it got unbearably hot, we 
could send the boys a couple of days before their competition up to Lake Como-- far- 
ther up north-- and give them good sleeping conditions. We also recommended that 
Pinky be appointed, in our Philadelphia meeting, to poll the various big electric com- 
panies to see if they would be willing to provide a hundred or two hundred air conditionin 
units to the American Olympic Team to put in our apartments which will be, I under- 
stand, cooled with fans. But if we could have air-conditioning, it would be a great 
advertisement for the American manufacturer, and I think that they could sell them 
over there, and come out pretty well after the games are over. The Olympic Village, 
I understand, is very fine. The three and four story apartments are set up above the 
ground. They are set up on pillars above the ground for parking, and easy accessi- 
bility from one building to another. As has been in the past, if you wanted to go over 
to the diagonal here, four blocks, you keep going, going, and then you have to walk 
back. But here you just go ina path under the buildings. 


The food, of course, is always good at any of the games. Orin Steinway has 
been a hotel manager all of his life. He is head of food and housing. For the Pan Am- 
erican Games, he had the chef from the Greenbrier Hotel and he will do an equally 
good job for the setup in Rome. We will have our own types of food. I suppose Helms 
will fly in the bread so the boys can have that bread; which is not too good for them, 
but it's their bread, and it makes them happy to see the colored label on the loaf. The 
breads, they say, are very fine. 


They are going to have practice fields. The boys will have transportation. The 
Olympic identification will give them transportation on all trams and cars around the 
city. The first track and field, as you know, will be on August 31, and that is the time 
that we hope to have these boys ready. 
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We will probably have for certain one coach at the field in the morning with the 
boys who are competing and the other three back at the Village working out with the 
boys who are going to be competing later on. We will try to make that setup so that 
the man who has been training a certain group will be the man who is out there with 
them, and so that he knows what they need, and can help them to their best advantage. 


Immediately after the games the team will have an international meet in the 
stadium in Athens-- and that may come even before the games are over. I think it 
will be before the closing ceremony, and then the entire team will move to London for 
the usual Olympiad British-American Games. That is a fine meet, and normally held 
in White City. I suppose it will be in White City again. Then the boys again may need 
some advice from that point. But you had better give it to them ahead of that time. Be 
sure they know when they must return; if they have a definite time when they must get 
back to college or their jobs or the birth of a daughter or whatever it might be. So 
that they know, because after this British Empire Games, the team will be split up, 
and every country in Europe and probably some in other parts of the world want part 
of the American team, and they will want the Gold Medal winners-- well, they can't 
all have them, but they will give it a try, and they will split up and there will be tours 
for a month or maybe six weeks after the games in London. 


So talk the thing over with your boy so that he is able to give a good statement as 
to whether he can stay. These meets will be arranged, most of them, prior to the 
games, and they will go and ask the boy, ''Can you go on such and suchatrip?'' We 
ran into that with Jesse-- they asked him onthe way over in the boat, and he just said, 
"Sure, do everything.'' So, have them be as certain as possible if they can stay over. 
If it should be that they win a gold medal, well, the pressure would be on, and they 
would have to make that commitment if they told them that they would go. Sweden 
would say that they have to have that man, and if it is another country, they would have 
to go there. So make sure. 


Question: When is the White City Meet? 


Mr. Snyder: It will be very soon after the Olympics. I don't know the date on it. 


Question: About the 14th? 


Mr. Snyder: That would be just two days after the closing ceremony. They 
usually run it in there pretty quickly. 


Question: Are you having competition after you take off? 


Mr. Snyder: There had been no mention of it except that there would be an 
exhibition. 


Mr. Doherty: What meets will be considered qualifying meets. Any dual meets? 


Mr. Snyder: There is no specification, as I understand. The man just runs it. 
It can be lika a couple of our world sprint records. They can be run ina small town 
where they never had a big meet before. 
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I have a clipping here, and probably you all saw it in the New York Times. It 


says that 62 Soviet stars set or equalled Olympic standards, let by Kuznetsov. Sixty- 
two Russian athletes, men and women, have already met the qualifying standards. 
There will be no comment on that. 


This may entail something else. I don't think it can be done now. I know it 
can't be done now, but with the games being held in various parts of the world at vari- 
ous times, it may mean that we have to consider and really consider how we are going 
to get our best athletes into competition. 


We could have an entry of a boy just before the final tryouts, and maybe that 
boy ran a couple of 9.3's in May. Maybe we have two or three or four months between 
the final tryouts and the Olympic Games. Do we say automatically that he didn't qualify 
under our standards in the one, two, three position, or do we hold time trials later, 
enabling our best men to make the Olympic team? 


We may have to go back to the old system which was used many years ago 
where in one case a man was picked in April on his record as ahalf miler. That is 
well if that man keeps on competing and working and everything, but in this one par- 
ticular case the man went to Amsterdam, I believe it was, aud was shut out in the first 
heat of the 800 meters, so we know whatever kind of system we have would need to be 
a foolproof system, but we have to get our good ones here. 


It might even mean that if the Olympic Games will be in August or September, 
we might not have an indoor season that particular year, but continue on through the 
summer and hold the final tryouts just prior tothe games. It all depends on how much 
effort we want to put into winning the Olympic Games, how important it is to the United 
States, and that is for this group and the people who are interested in track and field 
to decide. 


I hope that you will all have a definite opinion and that you will all have a chance 
to express that opinion of how and what methods we will use to get our best men in the 
games. The other countries are coming up swiftly, as you know, in track and field. 
The combination of East and West Germany this time is going to be terrific. We will 
want to do everything that we can to keep our position, if we as Americans feel that 
keeping that position is important. ; 


Question: You mentioned the temperature of Rome as possibly somewhere be- 
tween... 


Mr. Snyder: Ninety-six and 102, that is what everybody told.us, but it is very 
dry. 


Question: There has been some difficulty in events like the 5,000 meters and 
10,000 meters with heat exhaustion. What will be the situation in Rome? 


Mr. Snyder: I think it will be worse. 


Question: Can anything be done about it? 
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Mr. Snyder: I would think not. Do you have any ideas? 


Mr. Werner: I don't see how the International Olympic Federation set all this 
up, and it has all been decided, and apparently a Finn or a Swede or a Russian will go 
into that heat and do it, and perhaps we learned something from Philadelphia that may 
enable us to get the kids through. 


Question: Is there any rule that says when a runner should be taken from the 
track? 


Mr. Snyder: It is a question of.judgement. I think the doctors certainly should 
be on the field; there isn't any doubt about that. I think there should be a selected 
group of, maybe, three doctors right out there in the middle of the field, while the 
longer races are being run. They should decide immediately whether a man comes 
off the track or not, and I think it should be taken completely out of the hands of the 
coaches, and the doctor should do it. I doubt very much that I will have anything to 
say about that. I can recommend, but I doubt it. What do you think, George? 


Mr. Eastment: Iagree with you, Larry. 


Mr. Werner: Larry asked me something about this a minute ago. At the Pan- 
American Games our distance runners had already seen the catastrophe at the Russian 
dual meet, and some of them were scared to death before the races started, but we 
talked them into taking salt tablets. We made these things available to them in the 
corridors and in the dining halls. A lot of them complained about the fact that after 
taking salt tablets it disrupted their digestion. Some of them, I think, got partially 
nauseous, without running, just from taking the salt tablets. We talked this over 
seriously with the doctors who were there, and they were all of the opinion that other 
than the salt tablets they knew of no prevention for this heat exhaustion, and I do be- 
lieve if a boy is worried about it, as he should be, I think he should start getting his 
system adjusted to taking salt tablets, which one can do. 


Mr. Snyder: Thank you. That is valuable information. 


Mr. Doherty: Can I comment about the situation in the Russian meet? It was 
our own university doctor and a very competent man who has been in athletic work of 
this kind for many years. The question in his mind was where his responsibility lay, 
whether he had authority, whether he had any sense of responsibility at all, and since 
then we have talked. He wrote an article inthe Amateur Athlete and it was our sug- 
gestion that we should consider in our rules clarifying the extent to which the medical 
doctor at the meet does have the opportunity or responsibility of stepping into the pic- 
ture and saying, ''This man has gone far enough, and he stops here."' I think we should 
give consideration to that in the future. 


Mr. Snyder: I don't think there is any doubt about it. The same thing applies 
in a football game. The team's physician is the one. It isn't the coach who says the 
boy stays; it is the team's physician. I think it should be the same in track, when the 
Situation arises. 


Chairman Canham: Phil Diamond just mentioned that Dr. Jokl of Kentucky 
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brought this up one time. He said that the Scandinavians can handle various tempera- 
tures much better than Americans for the simple reason that since they were little 
kids they have been used to Sauna baths. They have conditioned their bodies to various 
temperature changes in a matter of minutes since they were youngsters, and it isa 
pretty interesting thing when you stop and think about it. 


Mr. Snyder: I intended to talk about that. When I arrived in Australia about 
seven or eight days before the competition was to begin, this was after being in India 
where the State Department sent me for two months, Davis in particular and four or 
five others had been working on the track at the Olympic Village, and the weather had 
been atrocious. It was cold and wet, and the kids were discouraged, and they had 
sore legs, and they were stiff. 


As I passed from the entrance over to where Davis lived, I walked past the 
Finnish Sauna bath. As soon as we got in conversation and learned all these things, 
and there were about five or six of them in the room, after an hour and a half of talk 
I said, 'We're all going over to the Sauna and get a real bath, '' which we did. We 
spent about an hour and a half over there, and finally ended up jogging around. They 
had a high fence around the Sauna. We cooled off by jogging around, and I recommen- 
ded to them that they do the same thing the next day, which they did, and the soreness 
and mental heaviness which they had felt left them. Every one of them began to feel 
better quickly. 


I have used this two years ago before with Davis at California. He has the ten- 
dency a lot of times for his muscles to tighten up between competition, and at Berkeley 
I had him swimming for 20 minutes every afternoon, either in the morning or about an 
hour after his workout. Many of you think that is enervating. Idon't. I think it is 
relaxing. He was in the water swimming, and he never worked out on the track in 
Berkeley at all. He and Bobby Morrow worked on the grass on the baseball field. 


If a fellow isn't ready by the time he gets to the National Collegiate meet, he 

. won't be ready, and we figured the more loose and relaxed our kids could be, the bet- 
ter they would run, and they both ran very well. It is a matter of judgement, you 
fellows know that. You do what you think is right on the basis of your experience. 
You make the boy your confidant, and he has confidence in you, and you can carry him 
a long way. 
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ALL-AMERICAN TRACK AND FIELD TEAM 


Hammer Throw 


Javelin Throw 


Discus Throw 


Pole Vault 


100 Meter Dash 


3000 Meter Steeplechase 


1500 Meter Run 


110 Meter High Hurdles 


Dave Cross, Yale University 
Stan Doten, Harvard University 
John Lawlor, Boston University 


Bill Alley, Kansas University 
Terry Beucher, Kansas University 
Gary Stenlund, Oregon State College 


Jim Burke, University of Arizona 
Dick Cochran, University of Missouri 
Jim Wade, University of Southern California 


Jim Brewer, University of Southern California 
Aubrey Dooley, Oklahoma State University 

J. D. Martin, University of Oklahoma 

Henry Wadsworth, University of Florida 


Larry Dunn, University of Arizona 
Charles Tidwell, University of Kansas 
Paul Winder, Morgan State College 


Charles Clark, San Jose State College 
Mauri Jormakka, Eastern Michigan University 
Steve Moorhead, Pennsylvania State University 


Dyrol Burleson, University of Oregon 
Milford Dahl, U.C.L.A. 
Bob Holland, U.C.L.A. 


Dave Edstrom, University of Oregon 


Jim Johnson, U.C.L.A. 
Dave Odegard, University of Minnesota 
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200 Meter Dash 


Shot Put 


Broad Jump 


.High Jump 


Hop, Step and Jump 


5000 Meter Run 


400 Meter Dash 


400 Meter Hurdles 


800 Meter Run 


Charles Tidwell, University of Kansas 
Stone Johnson, Grambling College 
Dee Givens, University of Oklahoma 


Mike Lewis, Occidental College 
Dallas Long, University of Southern California 
Jerry Winter, Stanford University 


Ralph Boston, Tennessee A & I University 
Darrell Horn, Oregon State College 
H. Visser, U. of California (Santa Barbara) 


Charles Dumas, University of Southern California 
Charles Lewis, Grambling College 

John Thomas, Boston University 

Errol Williams, San Jose State College 


Luther Hayes, University of Southern California 
John Kelly, Stanford University 
Darrell Horn, Oregon State College 


Al Lawrence, University of Houston 
Pat Clohessey, University of Houston 
Ken Brown, University of Illinois 


Vic Hall, California Polytechnic 
Walt Johnson, North Carolina College 
Ted Woods, University of Colorado 


Cliff Cushman, University of Kansas 
Ron Ablowich, Georgia Tech 
Rex Wilson, University of Texas 


Ernie Cunliffe, Stanford University 
George Kerr, University of Illinois 
Jerry Siebert, University of California 


Chosen June 18, 1960 after the N.C.A.A. Meet by the National Track and Field Rules 
Committee. The arrangement in each category is alphabetical, not in order of selec- J 
tion. 
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